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THE MORALITY OF RELIGION 


By GeorcE A. BARRow, Chelsea, Massachusetts 


Many have taken it in hand to point out the close connec- 
tion between religion and the social life of the community. 
Social, religion is in its origin, where among primitive peoples 

religion is so closely interwoven with the common interests 
of the clan that no one can say where religion ends and secular 
interests begin; social it is in the Christian conception of the 
Kingdom of God and in the modern conception of a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. This close connection of religion with 
the life of the ‘‘social organism” is evident. It is not so 
evident that this connection is of the nature of religion. Still 
less is it evident or to be taken for granted that the divine 
influence which religion claims as its essence is necessarily a 
power ‘‘that makes for righteousness.’ It is just these two 
points that today need special consideration. Because man 
is a social animal, any influence that works upon him tends 
to take a social form. It is possible that religion may be, 
in itself, indifferent to the moral life and social interests, or 
even hostile to them, and yet be modified by this opposition 
so that its adherents can not separate the two. Whether 
- religion is a moral influence, or is indifferent to the moral 
issues, or is opposed, is a question that needs study. 

Into the much debated question of the essence of morality 
we do not need to go. Whatever may be the origin or ex- 
planation of the moral instincts in man, it is evident that 
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except in the life of human society these instincts have no 
field of operation. Except toward some being outside of 
one’s-self there can be no question of right or wrong action. 
This other person and oneself taken together form a social 
whole. The definition of the moral life depends on our idea 
of the purpose of this social organization. If war is the 
purpose of government, then those things are right for the 
individual to do, which help the prosecution of the war. If 
mutual assistance in the production of crops or clothes is 
the proper aim of the state, then that is right for the citizen 
which helps his neighbor’s farm and factory. In either case 
the moral life is lived and is judged by the helpfulness of the 
man to his neighbors and to the organization of which they 
both are part. 

Morality is thus essentially social. If religion is to be 
moral, it too, must be a social force. This is by no means a 
self evident fact. Religious wars are among the most bitter 
that mankind has ever waged. In the name of religion men 
have done more harm to their fellow men than under any 
other influence calling itself good. Persecution, by In- 
quisition or by Chinese Boxers, has at times seemed to be of 
the essence of religion, and inspired truly by a God of wrath. 
As we are justified in judging an influence by its fruits, so 
by the result of the influence of God, we can learn something 
of His nature. If we find religion anti-social, then God is 
not moral, not a power making for social righteousness. If 
we find religion essentially moral, by its very nature strength- 
ening the social obligations between man and man, then the 
spirit which makes itself known to us in the religious life is 
a power that is moral. In such a case we will be justified in 
saying that God is good. 

It is among the lowest forms of religion, where we come 
nearest to the primitive man, that our task is easiest. It is 


to the origin of the religious life than is Christianity. Among 
races incapable of advancement, religion, as all else, may 
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simply have stagnated, or even deteriorated. In such a 
case its present condition might be more contaminated, and 
less pure, than our own religion. There is, however, a test 
which we can easily apply. If primitive religions lack those 
things which we consider the essence of our religion, or have 
only the rudiments of them, then it might be possible that the 
savage has less real religion than have we. One possible 
source of adulteration is the influence of the social life. This 
influence is greater with us than with the savage, for while the 
individual in a savage or barbarous tribe is held in some ways 
more closely than we by the customs of the community, yet 
no primitive people has the conception and feels the influence 
of organized law as do modern nations. The social pressure 
of a whole world is greater than that of a single clan, and that 
world pressure is upon us and not upon the savage. If re- 
ligion is much influenced by social pressure, our religion would 
show more the results of that influence than does savage 
religion. Under such increased social pressure, the individual 
in our religion would play a lesser part than in his. With 
the savage, religion is likely to show less contamination from 
social influences than does modern religion. If in spite of this, 
his religion is more social than ours, it can only be because 
his religion is of itself a social influence. 

The individualistic element in religion is the mystical. If 
the savage puts less importance on direct touch with the 
sacred spirits than does modern religion, then it will be evi- 
dent that his religion is less individualistic, perhaps more 
influenced by the social forces. As a matter of fact, we know 
that primitive religion shows just the opposite character. 
While among ourselves belief in “spirits” is left to some 
“oranny’’ not up to date, such a belief is central in every 
savage life. Crude as may be the forms of his communion 
with his god, the savage yet believes in that direct contact 
with deity far more than do we. He has more faith in his 
ability to talk with God than have we. On both these counts, 
therefore, with the social pressure less, and the mystical 
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individual element more important, the religion of the savage _ 
should be less a help to social life and to morality than with 
us. If we find that the opposite is true, it can only mean . 
_ that religion is in itself a social force. 
While in a sense there may be tribes without an idea of ‘| 
God, we know today that there are no tribes without some é 
form of religion. The most primitive,—the Bushmen of a) 
Africa, or the aborigines of Ceylon or Australia,—whose social 
organization does not extend beyond an imperfect family + 
group, yet have a developed religious cult. Religion so 
pervaded their life that no form of work is undertaken without 
the religious ceremony. Whatever social pressure there 
is, is expressed as “taboo,’”’ or something similar. Even | 
customs which seem most to concern the individual, such as -_ | 


the funeral ceremonies, or the rites of initiation into full 
manhood or womanhood, are required to be performed lest 
some harm come to the group. Whatever morality there is | 
consists in the religious duties which a man owes his neigh- 
bor, or must perform lest his neighbor suffer with him for his > 
neglect. The temporary forming of larger groups is for a 
religious purpose. The classic illustration of this is of course 
the religious leagues of the Greeks, such as that of Delos. 
Even where the real incentive is for trade, it is only under 
cover of the protection of religion that the “markets’’ or 
meetings are held. The leaders of the group are the religious | 
heads, as Frazer and many others have pointed out. It is | 
not too much to say that the binding force among these | 
savage groups is the power of religion. : 

The religious cult which binds the savage groups together is 
not the same as the belief in ‘‘spirits.’”” Every savage has 
his tales of the world of spirits. This animism, which seems 
to be very near the primitive form of religion, is not the same 
as the religion of the group. The story the man tells to the | 
circle around the camp fire may well have no more religious 
significance than similar stories told by us around our camp 
fires. That the savage believes in those spirits does not make 
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that belief his religion, any more than belief in the Jinns of 
the Arabian Nights stories would force us to worship those 
beings. It is only where some relation is established between 
the man and the spirit that religion can be said to begin. 
It has been noted that in primitive religions there is an ele- 
ment of compulsion exerted on the god. If the correct 
ceremony is performed, or the true name of the god spoken, 
he must do as the worshipper expects. Perhaps the de- — 
votees may even force the god to do as their human will © 
directs. Some of the Hindu myths make this plain. This 
seems like forcing the god to be moral. But the god is forced - 
only because he must obey when his true name is spoken, or 
the correct ceremony performed. The cruder forms of the 
belief probably differ little from our conception of the working | 
of natural law. Once the correct thing is done, the results — 
must follow. The nature of the power “compelled” is such — 
that it can do these certain things. Except in some of the 
Hindu stories which have developed very far from their — 
original primitive form, it is not every act that the god can 
be made to perform, but he can be induced to do certain > 
things. The god of rain, or the spirit that makes the rain, 
can be brought to make rain by certain rites. All the tribe | 
are interested in having the rain come. Failure to unite 
for the proper ceremonies affects each one. Thus the be- 
lief in the god’s power, plus the desire to have him do his 
work, becomes a unifying force. 


about the relation of magic to religion. So long as religion 
was defined as belief in a god, magic embraced any religious- 
like cult which did not seem to depend on that belief. But — 
as all primitive religions have a very ill defined conception of | 
a personal god, it seemed necessary to call them religions of © 
magic. Yet alongside of them existed something different, 
yet similar. So we get the terms black magic and white 
magic, meaning harmful or helpful to the whole tribe, immoral © 
or moral. By any race, however, which believes in magic, the - 
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term has always been used as a term of reproac h. Magic is 


bad. It is the unfair attempt to gain special favors from the 
god at some one else’s expense. As such it is universally 
condemned. The question arises whether religion by itself 
may not be thus either harmful or helpful, and only made 
beneficent by forbidding the harmful use. God in himself 
may not be moral, but if he is only allowed to exert influence 
that makes for morality, then he is good because man forces 
him to be so. In arguing thus we forget the “‘influence”’ of 
a god is not all powerful unless the god is omnipotent. The 
influence of the rain spirits does not extend beyond the making 
of rain. When that comes it comes equally to all. When a 
red-hot pin is stuck in the image of an enemy, the enemy 
suffers because such a result is bound to follow (unless coun- 
teracted). The spirits in primitive religion as in Christi- 
anity are norespecters of persons. The rain falls alike on the 
just and on the unjust. Magic attempts to go counter to 
this, and is the attempt to harm one that another may bene- 
fit. As such it is bound to fail. It is a result of human sin 
and not of the influence of the god. Hence magic does not 
reveal the true nature of religion or of God. 

In totemism the social and moral influence of religion be- 
comes evident. The tribe is held together because of its 
relation to its totem. On a faithful performance of its duties 
toward its totem depends not only its prosperity but even its © 
existence. The benefit which comes from the special rela- — 
tion which that group holds to that spirit or power can be 
obtained only by and through the social organism. The 
perpetuation of the tribe becomes a religious duty. Here 
the whole weight of religion is directed toward the support of 
those actions which will maintain the existence of the tribe 
or clan. It is therefore preeminently a moral influence. 
As we reach here a higher stage of culture than with the 
primitive and ‘‘animistic”’ religions, this moral element has 
a closer connection with the belief about the totem spirit. 
Whether by a formal covenant, as in the rather late Hebrew 
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_ form of the relation to Jahweh, or by the belief that the totem 


was an ancestor, and hence bound by-that special connection, 

or in some other way, the special interest in the clan is as- 
: sumed. The welfare of the clan is the desire of the totem 
_ spirit, and he or it will help everything which helps the clan, 
: and oppose everything which would harm it. Hence the 
religious influence here reveals itself as directly social and 
moral. Hence also, the power that is evident is no longer 
simply the power to make rain, but the power and the will 
to make men careful of each other. Magic is no longer 
against the will simply of fellow tribesmen, it is against the 
will of the god himself. Where before the rain simply fell 
on all alike, and so could not be limited to one’s person’s 
benefit, now the spirit is seen to intend that all alike shall 
be benefited. There has been no change, not even a greater 
morality, in the spirit power, but only a better understand- 
ing and realization of the social and moral influence of the 
spirit. Man in the totem stage begins to understand that 
the influence of the spirit world is for a social morality, that 
such is the nature of the spirit world. 

Whether in the primitive or in the developed nature- 
religions, the religious cult becomes a direct supporter of the 
social organization. In return, the tribe or state supports 
and enforces the religious demands. T'.is is as evident under 
the Hebrew Covenant as in the official religious cults of the 
Greek cities or of the Roman Empire. As commerce brought 
nations and cities closer together, and as the growth of the 
great empires broadened the sphere of men’s activities, there 
came to be a group of relationships which were covered 
neither by the prevailing religious or political ideas. A 
trader was neither an enemy nor a member of the tribe. 
Sometimes by adoption he came into the tribe, sometimes 
he lived in a quarter just outside the walls or just inside, where 
he enjoyed privileges which were not his by right, and might 
be taken away at any time. Also there came to be subject 
races which were not so completely cowed that they were 
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willing to give up their former gods. Sometimes their god 
took an inferior position under the god of the conquering 
nation, as seems to have happened in Egypt and in Babylonia; 
sometimes, in spite of the conquest, as happened with the 
Jews, no merging resulted. In both types of cases, commer- 
cial or political, men found themselves in situations where ; ' 


their actions were neither guided nor judged by any religious 
teaching. At first, therefore, what we may call international 
morality grew up outside of religion. A man might treat 

a stranger as he saw fit. The African savage may steal from 
the whites, but never from his own clansman. The nature 
or tribal religions thus failed in the larger morality. 

We find, thus, in savage and primitive religions a more 
individual relation to god, in the sense of a stronger mystical 
element, but with this a strong social element. It is evident, 
therefore, that religion is itself a social force, for the increased 
social pressure of modern times has found no increase neces- 
sary over the social imperatives of primitive religion. Where 
they failed, it was because of the failure to include all within 
the scope of religious protection, not in any weakness in 
protecting those included. 

Within the great empires there grew up a response to this 
need of an intertribal religion. We catch glimpses of this 
in the esoteric teaching of the Egyptians, and more plainly 
in the development which culminates among the Jews in 
the “second Isaiah.’’ In response to the need there comes 
this new development of religion. All men are under a 
common Lord. There is only one God. Monotheism is 
thus the result of a practical situation. Men could not 
feel that they were without duties toward a man from another 
race and place, after they had come to know him, and live 
and work beside him. So they extended to this new re- 
lationship the religious sanction. Religion did not prove 
wanting, and the growth along the new lines continued, until 
we have the world today dominated by the “universal re- 


ligions.”” International or supernational would be a better — 
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name. Confucianism as over against the local cults pre- 
served in Taoism; Hinduism as in its philosophy above all 
the variety of local gods; Judaism become monotheistic and 
universal almost in spite of itself, giving rise to Christianity, 
and that influencing the birth of its great rival, Moham- 
medanism. In all these, each man has some religious duty 
toward every man. Islam must offer him the chance of 
conversion to the worship of the true prophet, or the Hindu 
recognize in him the expression of the same basic spirit of 
existence, or the Buddhist see in him the working out of the 
same law of Kharma. So today we see great nations de- 
manding that every nation shall recognize the rights of 
every other. Religion has come in to enforce morality in 
widest extension. 

As the universal religions arose in response to a social 
need, it might be said that man created a god according 
to his desire. Whether this is true, or whether the uni- 
versal religions are due to a clearer insight into the mean- 
ing and bearing of the earlier national religions, can be 
decided only from an analysis of the general course of 
religious development. It does not matter that man did 
not see the necessary implications of his religious views and 
practices until he felt a need of a further development. If 
when the need was realized, religion by < natural extension of 
its field was able to satisfy the practical demand, then re- 
ligion by its nature is moral, and God is good. It is only if. 
violence was done to the former structure of religion and its 
logical implications in the effort to pour new wine into old 
bottles, it is only then that man could be said to have created | 
his religion and his god. 

Among the “universal’’ religions the one which shows 
least concern with social morality is undoubtedly Buddhism. 
The demand which gave it birth was the need for some solu- 
tion of the social problems, but that demand was joined to’ 
a pessimism which almost from the beginning declared solu- 
tion impossible. Buddhism is therefore more individualistic 
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_in its morality than the other world religions. The need 
felt was not, as in the case of other religions, a need for an 
_ international religion, but for a solution for the individual 
_of the complex problems of life. Duty to one’s fellow men 
therefore plays a comparatively small part. If, therefore, 
_we find Buddhism possessing a social character and a message 
tor the whole people, it will be because of the religious, and 
‘not because of the social, need. At first sight, with primitive 
Buddhism, this does not seem to be the case. Instead of 
the emphasis which the early Vedic religion put upon duty to 
the tribe, Buddhism minimises a man’s responsibilities to 
do anything but seek enlightenment. It finds its expres- 
> in monasticism, where men combine to obtain the necessi- 
ties of life, but are without concern for the world outside. 
_ This is carried to its extreme in the anchorites of Thibet who 
are entombed alive, and furnished only with food and drink, 
that in darkness they may live more completely isolated and 
so the earlier attain their goal. But the Buddha himself 
did not retire to a cave. Having attained enlightenment 
he came back to the world to teach the world. His with- 
drawal was necessary to gain the prize, but once gained, he 
brought it back to share it with his fellows. There is here 
the essence of a feeling of social responsibility. The Light 
and Truth are for all men, and to all men they should be 
given. All men stand on an equality before this Way, and 
foreigner or high bred Brahmin can equally, in time, attain 
Nirvana. Only Kharma counts. Nowhere, not even in 
Confucianism, can we find a stronger insistence on the ab- 
solute necessity of good conduct. Although that conduct 
is largely religious conduct, the devotion to religious prac- 
tices, still it is conduct, and duties to one’s neighbor are 
not disregarded. This religion, in its very effort to escape 
from life, subjects even the gods to this law of conduct. 
This development from the old nature religion thus shows 
itself to have kept, and forced upon a world which did not 
seek it, the necessity of moral obligation. 7 
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At the other extreme from the otherworldliness of Buddhism 
is materialistic Islam. For the Mohammedan even heaven is 
a place where the joys of earth are continued. Yet not 
this, but its militant monotheism is its strong point. Coming 
into its own in Arabia because of larger scope than the crude 
nature religions it supplanted, it spread widely because a 
corrupt Christianity could not rival the Mohammedan vigor 
and zeal for a world empire. All the world must be forced 
to acknowledge the true prophet. Those in Arabia must 
become Mohammedans, and those in the countries beyond 
must at least pay tribute to the successors of the prophet. 
There had been kings before Mohammed who dreamed of 
world dominion, but the Mohammedan is the first who put 
the idea to the front as a purely religious duty. The king- 
dom which the Nazarene sought to establish was “not of 
this world.”’ If his followers later translated this into the 
claim for secular world dominion, it came at a much later 
time and as the result clearly of secular influences. To the 
Mohammedan the idea that there is but one god, and that 
Mohammed who taught this doctrine was the true prophet, 
carried inevitably the consequence that all men must ac- 
knowledge this one God and his prophet. How could the 
true believer live in a world where the men he met did not 
hold themselves bound by the true faith? He could not trust 
himself to such a situation or to such neighbors. Once the 
Prophet’s authority was acknowledged he could live in peace 
with Christian or Jew, but only because the law of the Koran 
ruled the land. Wherever the rights of a Mohammedan were 
in question, he knew how the law would be interpreted. 
Every other relation to the unbeliever has had to be forced on 
Mohammedan rulers at the point of the sword, and his first 
step toward independence is the denouncement of the capi- 
tulations which bound him to another course of action. Thus 
his militancy is the direct result of his religion. Within 
Islam, religion has not only strengthened certain lines of 
conduct, it has even been the main and controlling factor in 
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building great empires. The obedience of the Mohammedan _ 
to his Caliph has been more religious than political. It is 
the religious bond and practically that alone which binds the 
Mohammedan world together, and rules the conduct between 
believers. The essential nature of the teaching of the Prophet 
forces an influence for morality. 
Earlier than Mohammedanism in point of time, but logi- 
cally the synthesis between Mohammedanism and Buddhism, 
is Christianity. As otherworldly as Buddhism in preaching 
renunciation, it yet lays as much stress as does Mohammedan- 
ism on the conquest of the world. The world is not merely 
something to be left behind when the truth is attained; the 
world is to be transformed by the Truth. In its origin and 
in its main development strongly idealistic, it yet keeps near 
enough to the world of material things to seek to dominate 
that world. It gained its first impetus in the cosmopolitan 
civilization of the first centuries of the Empire of Rome. Of 
the many religions contending at that time for mastery, it 
best met the needs of men in such a commingling of races, 
and won the victory. It is undoubtedly partly the enlarge- 
ment of the life of the Jews of the Diaspora which made 
possible the progress of the early Jewish Christians. Yet it 
was not that Dispersion which gave it birth or can explain 
it. With the exception of Christianity, the effect upon the 
Hebrews of life in an alien land has been either that they 
merge, and lose their identity, or that they become even 
narrower and more exclusive than before. Also, while Jews 
of the Dispersion, notably Saul of Tarsus, spread Christi- 
anity, they did not originate it. Whatever superficial ele- 
ments may be due to Paul, the whole four gospels, and es- 
pecially the first three, bear such plain evidence of an origin 
within Judea and Palestine, that only he who is determined to 
deny can doubt the fact. It was from the heart of Judaism 
that Christianity sprang. Its founder was reputed the 
Son of David, and appealed to the nationalistic longing of 
his people. Toward him, as the first gospel argues, all the 
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predictions of the prophets point. To those who read aright, 
he taught nothing new, but only made plain what the prophets 
had long sought to say, but which men in their blindness had 
not understood. Whatever primitive Christianity taught, 
it taught as the logical and religious consequence of the 
religion which the Jews already professed. Whatever in- 
sistence on morality there was, was implied in the nature of 
the Covenant. The New Convenant came not to make 
void, but to enforce the Old. The primitive nature-religion 
of the Hebrews passed over into Christianity by a natural 
development. 

No one can disassociate morality from Christianity and 
remain true to the teachings of Jesus. The Church has 
rightly condemned antinomianism whenever it has appeared. 
From belief in a God who loved all his creation, who said 
of all he had made, ‘‘It is good,”’ the inference had sometime 
to be drawn that the man who loved God must love his 
brother also. What God loved, each child of God must 
love. God loves my brother as much as he does me, there- 
fore I must love my brother as myself. To this there can 
be no limits. God makes all men; therefore God loves all 
men. The Kingdom of God embraces all men; therefore 
the actions of the Christian must have regard for all men. 
This proved able to meet the ‘needs of the Roman world, 
but it was the same narrow limited world of the hill-country 
of Canaan that had nourished these ideas through long 
centuries, that finally gave it birth. From the close tie of 
primitive morality and primitive religion there came this 
inevitable consequence, and Christianity urges and enforces 
the widest application of those principles of morality already 
inherent in primitive religion. 

For any process of development there are always two 
possible explanations. The change may be due either to 
pressure from internal or external forces. So the develop- 
ment of the universal religions may be due either to pressure 
from outside, or from their own inner nature. The two are 
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not entirely distinct, for it might be that religion was such 
that it could not be brought to take the new universal form. 
It might break but not bend. Also, whatever might be its 
nature, its universality could not become apparent except 
under favorable circumstances. As opportunity makes the 
man, sO opportunity calls forth the inherent nature of re- 
ligion. The fact that religion did respond to the increasing 
need of internationalism and is today responding to an even 
greater degree, is sufficient proof that it was at least capable of 
such a development. No further argument is needed to prove 
that religion may be made use of to support a code of uni- 
versal morals, a code applicable to all men alike. Yet this 
does not prove the gods moral. They may lend themselves 
equally well to immorality. At times this has seemed to 
be true, and religion has been the bulwark of what we now 
call criminal actions. To show this as untrue to the real 
nature of religion requires further proof. 

The one outstanding feature of any one phase of religion is 
the effort of the chief devotees to resist all change. In all 
ages and in all its forms it has laid itself open to the reproach 
of undue conservatism. Just as the social radical of today 
complains that the Church is bound up with the old order, 
so the radical of all ages has found in the official or prevailing 
religion his chief opponent. From the opposition of the 
priests of Egypt to the reforms even of a Pharoah, to the 
“estrangement” between the working man and the Church, 
we have the same situation. The natural result of this is 
that radicals set out to destroy the Church, not to reform it. 
When reform has come, it has come from within religion. 
Where this has not been possible, that phase of religion has 
ceased to exist. This was the fate of the primitive religions 
of Greece, of Rome, and of the Teutonic tribes. Pressure from 


the new social order was the same on Roman paganism as on 


the new Christian cult. One perished and the other pre- 
vailed. The difference can be explained as only a difference 
in the two religions. The gods of Rome were not world 
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gods, enforcing a world order, as was the God of the Chris- 
tians. That the adherents of a religion can make such a 
change, and find religion still supporting morality, although 
a new morality, proves that religion may be by its nature a 
support of the social organism. 


That the reform, when it comes, is from within, cannot be 
passed by. The reformers speak in the name of the prophets 
religion as anti-social and aristocratic and bourgeois, the 


of old. In answer to the radicals who would destroy all 
religious radicals assert that it is because the bourgeois have 
hidden the true social and revolutionary character of re- 
ligion. It is the reformers who save religion, not the radicals 
outside, who only seek to destroy it. Religion by its hold 
over its adherents proves itself able to cope with the new era, 
and wins another victory. In setting or having set for it 
new tasks, it trains itself to solve the new problems. While 
others would prevent its laying its hands to these tasks, it 
proves itself able to perform them as well as it has the tasks 
of the past. Whether or not religion in its true nature is 
social and moral, it is at least a power toward morality and 
the universal obligation of the social duties. In response to 
man’s international needs, religion comes to his aid. 

Religion comes to man’s help because that is of its essence. 
As a bond between god and man, or between man and man, 
it serves the practical purpose of helping in the social life 
of family, tribe or world. Even where renunciation is em- 
phasized, as in early Buddhism and in early Christianity, 
it is inevitable that even in his flight from the world the 
ascetic draws others to him. Monasticism results, and social 
duties are born again. Duty to one’s brother is a funda- 
mental duty in all religions. Whom the god loves we must 
love. The only question is, whom does the god love. 
Whether fellowship in monastic life, or in family or clan, or 
in nation or humanity,—whatever shall determine the limits 
of brotherly affection,—in any case affection must be shown. 
The most the conservative strives for is to limit the circle. 
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He does not think of denying the rights of some one to be 
recognized as his brother. Since the religious devotee is 
not in a world by himself, he cannot furnish to the god as 
much as he and his brother together. Hence the god wants 
the service of his brother as well as of himself. Hence, 
further, he must do nothing that would prevent his fellow 
Siving to the god that service. What we have stated in 
terms of primitive religion can easily be seen to be true in 
terms of the higher religions. Because we love God, and 
God loves every child of his, we too must love each child of 


God, and treat him as our brother. Our relation to God 


formance of our duties to our neighbors. What has changed 
in the course of ages is not this fundamental religious rela- 
tion, but only the sphere of its action. A religion cannot 
exert power beyond the circle of its influence, but within 
that circle it is by its very nature a power that makes for 
social righteousness. 

A certain amount of probability has been shown, though 


orm becomes the necessary force and impulse to the per- 


Bc have not yet proved, that religion is essentially moral. 


There has lurked behind all our discussion the possibility 
that religion is moral in spite of itself. There is needed a 
further analysis in order to turn the light on the whole sub- 
ject. If religion is of necessity moral, its nature must be 
such that it cannot be anything but a supporter of social 
life. If religion is of necessity moral, to be immoral is to 
be irreligious. 

Religion, as it has appeared in all of its forms, always 
centers around the relation to some power or being beyond the 
individual. As we have seen, it also always involves the 
relation of a whole group to this supernatural power. These 
two facts are connected. The superindividual being as such 
has relations to more than one individual.! He can not 
be more than individual without also being in possible re- 
lations with many individuals. No matter how strongly the 
1 See Lecture V of my “ Validity of the Religious Experience.” 
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worshipper may struggle to keep any other man than him- 
self from approaching the god, the attempt always fails. 
Even though some one god may be constrained or bribed, 
Fate or some superior power lies still further on the road 
toward superindividuality. Even if Jove has his chosen 
heroes, Fate and Destiny still rule even his favorites. Even 
though Jahweh has his chosen people, even he can not or 
will not favor them if they break the law of righteousness. 
A power which is larger and more widespreading than the 
individual cannot be hidden or contained in one individual. 
By its very nature it will over-run the one bow! which seeks 
to contain it. It is like a living spring which can not be 
restrained by a dam unless a spillway is provided. Through 
the one individual it inevitably affects others. Even though 
only by enabling that one to be better or stronger than others, 
it comes into relations with them. Once they come to realize 
its value, they too, seek it, or its equivalent. But even more 
than this. Where that power exists in its greatest force, it 
so overflows the individual that he himself spreads it. 
Though the savage tribesman carefully conceals his religious 
rites from the women of the tribe, yet he insists that they 
shall obey the commands of his religion, the commands of 
his god as they come through him. Thus even the women are 
brought into relation to the god. In the very exclusion there 
is the relation of being shut out, and that barrier has again 
and again in the history of the world led to the demand and 
the struggle and the victory of getting in. Thus by its very 
nature religion concerns many people, and there is no god 
who does not take account of more than one person. It 
may be to favor or to destroy, but a god rules more than one 
human soul, else he is no god, but a mere part of the in- 
dividual. 

As of necessity a god concerns more than one man, those 
not favored by him will struggle and demand that they too 
be favored. So we have proselytes, even in Judaism, where 
entrance is made as hard as possible. So we have the mystery 
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religions, where the worshipper seeks by special ties to bind 
the god to him and to bring him to reveal his secrets. What 
the relation of the god to men shall be has of course varied 
as the moral codes have varied. Yet the growth in moral 
ideas and ideals, even though it came in no other way, would 
have been forced by religion. What men are deprived of 
_ for no good reason, they covet the more, and in the end all 
men acknowledge their right to possess it. Because God 
stands in some relation to all men, the conclusion had eventu- 
ally to be drawn, that so far as men were the same, they stood 
in the same relation to God. God could not be many things 
to many people unless there were many different people. 
The difference must therefore lie in men. To all those who 
kept God’s will he was equally favorable. That this logical 
inference was not made for many centuries does not detract 
from its logical necessity. Thus religion becomes the basis 
for universalism in morality. 

What God’s will is, men are slowly finding out. If we 
think of morality as something fixed, then evolution has no 
place in it, and the moral history of the race cannot be ex- 
plained. Men have certainly differed radically as to what 
is right. To define God as good because he upholds some 
one moral code reduces the theologian to rest his case on a 
defense of that one code. What has happened is not that 
men have found out what is right, then found that their 
gods commanded that thing, but that they have continually 
changed their views as to what the gods or the basic powers 
of the universe demand of man, what is it that man must 
do to come into the closest possible relation to the god. 
Hence, if all men come equally to god, if only they act alike 
and are alike, there is no reason to make distinctions among 
men except as they depart from this likeness. To all who 
are in that closest relation to the god, there can be no dif- 
ference between them. Here we have, within a narrow 
circle, the statement of Kant’s ethical principle. As the 
circle of those in communion with the god enlarges, so the 
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sphere of duty grows larger. When the God is the lord of 
the whole earth, and loves all men, then each man must love 
all his neighbors. 

According to this conception of morality, the question | 
whether God is good does not enter here. Except in the 
sense that he favors universal mutual consideration, the 
question has here no meaning. It is only when we think of 
God as controlling physical events that such a question has 
meaning. An earthquake does not show consideration for 
the weak and helpless. Hence a god who is responsible for 
earthquakes does not show consideration for such helpless — 
beings and may be called evil. The worship, however, 
even of a god of cruelty, may bring social solidarity. In-— 
sistence that it is better that one die than that all perish 
was the cause of annual sacrifices to volcanoes. Cruel as are 
customs such as existed in Hawaii, they were yet the cause 
of leagues for mutual protection. Much the same may be 
said for the cruelty of many primitive cults. In all such 
cases, where the worship of natural objects leads to suffering, | 
or where earthquakes or other natural catastrophes spread | 
ruin broadcast, it is the idea of a deity responsible for natural _ 
events that brings the complication. There seems to be an 
inconsistency. The god calls on his worshippers to show love, 
and then himself brings suffering. The worshipper then asks 7 
why the god is not bound by his own laws. As religion 
develops, the answer is given that he is so bound. Hence 
we say that God is good. The goodness which we thus at- _ 
tribute to him is, however, the goodness which first proceeded — 
out from him. Men can not understand why God should 
urge and require care for a man for whom he himself does not 
take care. The Christian conception of the love of God as 
the explanation of the requirement of human love is the 
only consistent conception. Hence we must conclude that 
a deity wishes well to his worshippers. What is well for 
them, and how far the god can enforce his will on the earth- 
quake and the storm is another question. 
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We have to call religion moral. Not moral in the sense of 
always upholding what we today call the highest morality, 
but moral as a strong force for social and moral life. From 


ourselves, we are brought into relation with other beings, 
and with other men who can equally with ourselves worship 
this other being. Religious belief is thus one of the founda- 
tions of morality. To believe in a god does not prove his 
existence, and our enquiry has not given us a “moral argu- 
ment for the existence of God.’’ It has shown, however, 
that the force in religion, whether a god, or men’s belief, is 
a force that helps men to live together in social and com- 
munity life. If there is a god, he must be one such as is 
revealed in religion, that is, he must be moral. Such a 
moral force as religion has been can not come out of nothing. 
Hence we prefer to say that the religious powers in the world, 
whatever else they may be, are at least moral. ‘‘The power 
not ourselves”’ is a power “that makes for righteousness.”’ 


7 THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 7 


By HERBERT H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle 


Dr. Oesterley, in his Doctrine of the last Things, has rightly 
insisted on the necessity of looking to pre-Christian Judaism 
and its literature, uncanonical as well as canonical, for the 
antecedents of the Gospel teaching as to eschatology. It 
appears to the writer just as essential that the student of 
Old Testament eschatology should be aware of those pre- 
Jewish and pagan elements which have been taken up into 
the current of the Bible revelation for spiritual development 
and interpretation. Ezekiel, the great prophet of con- 
structive Judaism, was emphatic as to the pagan background 
which God had established for the history of the chosen 
people. He put forth his vision of the ideal future of the 
race in spite of the assertion ‘‘Thy father was an Amorite 
and thy mother a Hittite.”’ In like manner, it would seem 
clear that the Master Who explained the whole purport of 
His career as an unfolding in ‘“‘ Moses and the Prophets”’ of 
things which concerned Himself, would, had He been speaking 
to other than Jews, have shown that these things ‘“‘concern- 
ing Himself’’ had their roots in a larger literature still and 
in a more widely extended human experience. There are 
indeed those who have learned to treat of the whole de- 
velopment of religion in human history as ‘‘a song that runs 
to the world’s end” and yet have eliminated altogether the 
Divine purpose, finding it possible apparently to put God 
outside all the processes which are acknowledged as “ natur- 
al.’”’ But the more reverent, and one would add, the more 
intelligent, student of religion, as he realizes that his materials 
are becoming co-extensive with the whole history of the 
universe, must be moved by the discovery to the greater 
awe. Pushing back the genealogy of Jesus from ‘which 
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was the son of Abraham” to “‘which was the son of Adam”’ 
and from thence, through whatever lies between, to ‘‘ which 
was the son of God,” he will find his conception of the Christ 
the greater and to the Lord Who interprets every utterance 
of humanity as a thing ‘‘concerning Himself,” he will bow 
with an adoration which even the two at Emmaus could not 
be expected to feel. 

It is for this reason that this paper approaches an in- 
terpretation of Old Testament eschatology from outside the 
history contained within the sacred Canon. 

A beautiful verse in the Eighty-fourth Psalm tells us that 
the pilgrim passing along the highway to Zion finds in the 
Valley of Baca a double supply of water. There are springs 
which burst from the ground at his feet; there is also the 
early spring rain which coming from above covers the land 
with blessing. Bearing in mind that all the water which 
fills the pools, whether from below or from above, is the gift 
of God, we may see in this an illustration of the twofold way 
in which the Divine revelation has come to man, a two- 
fold process which may be traced all the way to Christ and of 
which the synthesis is made by Christ Himself. In other 
words we may approach our subject through the study of 
what we call Evolution, that story of gradual ascent by means 
of which, from lowliest beginnings, we find the Divine idea 
taking shape until it attains its topmost summit in the Christ. 
Such a survey may of course be degraded into a merely secular 
science unless we recognize from the start, even amid all 
the brutalities of human ‘“‘origins,’’ the presence of the 
eternal purpose. This kept in sight, the story, all the way 
along is full of religious significance. Then, in the second 
place, the selfsame area of history may be studied from the 
opposite point of view, namely, as the intervention of a 
transcendental God Who projects Himself more and more 
manifestly before the eyes of a waiting world. To this 
aspect we give the name specifically of Revelation. But it 
is important to observe that the two processes are essentially 
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eone, viewed respectively from the side of God’s Immanenc 
and from the side of His Transcendence. We shall find the 
key to much of the Bible eschatology when we realize that 
we are engaged in synthesising two triangles of selective 
development which have equal base-lines in the eternal 
purpose of God and in the eternal destiny of Man and a 
common focus in the Christ, Who is equally Son of God, 
because He is the fulness of the Divine Revelation and Son 
of Man, because He is the consummation of the Ascent of 
Man. Thus the Coming of God to the world must neces- 
sarily coincide with the rising of Man into the life of God, 
and the Saviour’s paradox is vindicated that they who re- 
ceive the Kingdom of God are they who enter therein. 

By taking this double line of approach to our subject we 
are carried right to the roots of primitive religion. No 
student of early faiths will have failed to observe that two 
sources account practically for all existing religious ideas and 
institutions. These sources are suggested by the etymologi- 
cal significance of the two words, “‘Theos’’ and ‘“ Deus.”’ 
The former word comes from a root signifying “‘to breathe’’! 
which affiliates it with ghost-worship and all that large order 
of religious rites which trace the gods back to the dead. 
Here are the springs which for the pilgrims on life’s high- 
way rise from the soil on which he treads. 

The other word comes from a root signifying ‘“‘to shine’” 
and suggests sky-worship, establishing our contact with 
that category of religious beliefs and practices which sees 


1 The Greek Oe4s belongs to the word group which includes the Lith. ‘‘dwesit,”’ 
“to breathe,” ‘“‘dwase,”’ “breath,”’ “spirit”; Old Slav. “‘duSa,” “‘soul’”’; M.H.G. 
“ghost.” The ‘ Dusii,”” mentioned by S. Augustine, were probably 


“getwAs, 
spirits of the dead. The Lat. “feralia’’ is probably equivalent to ‘‘dhvésilia. 
So we get the sequence, “‘breath,”’ “‘soul,”’ “soul of the dead,” “ god.”’ 

2 The Latin ‘‘Deus’’ belongs to the group represented by the Sanscrit root 
‘div’ and includes San. “‘ Dyaus,” “the sky’’; Lith. “diéwas’’; Ir. ‘dia’; Old Nor. 
“tiwar”’; Greek ‘‘Zeés’’. The word in primitive times signified not only the sky 
but all the “‘heavenly ones,” i.e., the powers of nature visible in the sky, e. g. 
| the sun, moon, dawn, thunder, etc. (See Ency. Rel. and Ethics, Vol. 11, page 
15, 16.) 
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the gods in regions remote from the world of men, yet des- 

cending to it in the voices of the thunder, in the flash of | 
lightning and in all the overwhelming phenomena of Nature. _ 


This is the rain which comes down from above. Here then 
are the two channels along which religion broadens out and 
which have provided the world with its “pools of water,” 

all of which are from Him with Whom is “‘ the well of life.’’ 
On the one hand we see the spirits of men rising to the 
: stature of gods, fed by the offerings of the living, consulted 
as the elders of the clan, reverenced as the source of tribal 
_ life; we see their narrow grave growing to the proportions of 
an under world in which all the shades find repose after 
death; we see the tribal customs determining the conditions 
7 _of inclusion and exclusion. So at last we get certain well 
defined beliefs as to personal survival, as to judgment, 
punishment and reward, which, though sometimes sub- 
merged, and never entirely lost, until the anal touch of 
moralization is added by the Christ when He shatters for 
ever the shadows of Sh’eol by His descent into the prison- 

house. 


He hurls His bolts when He is angry. Was it not natural 


On the other hand, we have an infinite world to which 
man lifts his eyes, where God reigns in unshadowed light, 
whence He speaks in all the voices of Nature, and from whence 

that men should look to the hilltops where the sky touched 

| the earth for those manifestations which brought God near 

_ and that in the meteoric stone which fell from heaven should 

be seen the first lineaments of the coming Lord, descending 

to find His resting-place in the Temple which was first of all 
the tomb and memorial of the dead? 

The student of Old Testament eschatology needs to dwell 
long upon certain preliminary truths which, important as 
_ they are, are very commonly overlooked. 

1. In the first place, he needs to remember that for many 


centuries the Old Testament ideas respecting the future 
life are survivals from older ethnic beliefs. During this _ 
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time, Israel was, through an historical experience which is 
unique, the collector of the intellectual and religious con- 
ceptions of the civilized world. She was all the time feeling 
out in the dark in order that the accumulated gain of her 
experience might be ready for the Spirit of God to trans- 
mute to higher values. 

2. Secondly, it must be remembered that revelation does 
not come by externalized proclamation, as a remote ruler 
might issue an edict, nor by the reason of man working out 
apart his own solutions. Rather it comes through those 
crises of experience in which the Transcendent meets the 
Immanent with revolutionary result. So the sunlight meets 
the sensitive cells of the jelly-fish with the eventual result 
that here an eye beholds the universe and there an ear is 
responsive to the vibrations of the air and hears. 

3. Thirdly, as already hinted, the process must be viewed 
from both points of view, as the history of a progressive 
unfolding of the Person and purpose of God and as the tracing 
of that purpose, incarnated in lowliest guise, from gross 
forms of animal instinct to the noblest and most uplifting 
spiritual experiences. 

4. All this, not by matching text with text and eliminating 
inconsistencies and contradictions in order to establish a 
record equally true in every place, but by passing from stage 
to stage, from scaffolding to building, and correcting the 
lower revelation by the higher. 

Bearing this in mind throughout, we find in the Old Testa- 
ment an apparent oscillation in the presentment of ideas 
between those which concern the individual and those which 
concern the community. There is not always the expected 
chronological sequence. An advance is made first in one 
direction then in another; growth comes frequently by reac- 
tion; the development of one idea is checked while the com- 
plementary truth is being emphasized. Eventually there is 
perceived a kind of provisional synthesis; then comes a 
further separation of the constituent elements. New fac- 
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tors are introduced until we have a new psychology of the 
individual to correspond with a new conception of the com- 
munity. The latter is no longer the nation but the world; 
the particularistic has given place to the universal, as the 
material and the temporal have given place to the spiritual 
and the eternal. So the way is open for the Christ Who 
harmonizes all, sloughs off the provisional, and eternalizes 
the product of the age-long process. 

It has been sometimes said that the early Hebrew had no 
doctrine of the individual. This is far from being the case. 
To the primitive Hebrew human nature was bi-partite, 
consisting of Flesh, cap— and Soul (animal life) wuy7. 
The former at death was resolved into dust, the latter, at 
death or soon after, left the body and departed into the 
world of the shades which was called Sh’eol. 

Later on, another term was used to make a finer distinc- 
tion. This was Ruah, ™, which we translate “ Spirit.” 
At first the distinction between Nephes and Riah was rather 
of function than anything more fundamental. Ruah was 
a stormier and stronger thing than Nephes. Ultimately, 
however, it came to signify a separate element of human 
nature and we arrive at a tri-partite conception, namely, 
Flesh, -w3, oap—, which perishes at death; Soul, 
which descends to Sh’eol (or perishes at death); Spirit, ™, 
mvedpa, which returns to God Who gave it. 

Sh’eol, in the earliest stage, is simply the grave, conceived 
as a realm where the members of the clan gather to their 
ancestral head. It is not a grave, but the grave. Hence 
the horror of unburial and the desire of the patriarchs to be 
“gathered to their fathers.’”’ Later on, the idea of the clan 
grave was extended indefinitely to denote the common world 
of the dead, as in Isaiah xiv 15 ff. and Ezekiel xxxii 18 ff. 
To such an underworld there was as yet ascribed no ethical 
character. The crimes which excluded were not what we 
should call moral offences but the breaches of custom which 
excluded from participation in the clan life above ground. 
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The being driven out from the clan involved exile in this life 
and the next. Hence the significance of executions taking © 
place ‘‘ without the camp.”’ 

In this dim land ‘‘where sun and moon are mute and all — 
the stars keep silence”’ the dead grew in course of time to the - 
stature of Elohim or gods, just as the Irish dead in the “ hollow 
hills’’ became the side, or as the Chinese and Japanese dead _ 
became Shén and Kami. As Rephaim or Elohim they were © 
frequently approached through the arts of the necromancer 
and possibly worshipped through the images known as 
Teraphim. 

Such was the eschatological doctrine of the Hebrew world © 
until Jahvism came with its revolutionary emphasis on 
Nationalism. 

It has been surprising to many that the worship of God © 
under the new name of Jahveh should have made such slight 
use of the ideas concerning personal continuity of life which 
we associate with the religion of Egypt. Apart from the 
question raised by Dr. Cheyne as to the exact significance of 
the term Musri, we must remember that Moses was a rebel 
against the authority of Egypt and a rebel against the con- 
ceptions of religion entertained by the Egyptians. More- 
over, we must assign a larger place than has hitherto been a- 
warded to the influence of the Kenite and the religious ideas 
which had their centre in Mt. Sinai. Israel certainly got a 
new conception of God and a new conception of religion from 
the desert training of Moses and his alliance with the clan of 
Jethro. This will account for the fierce reaction against the 
old Canaanitish beliefs and practices which had once been 
the common property of the tribes. The old beliefs as to 
the state of the dead indeed remained in the popular con- 
sciousness and in many of the customs of the people, but 
they were frowned upon and punished wherever possible. 
Jahveh had no jurisdiction in the dark world of the Elohim 
and the consultation of the dead was now regarded as an 
act of apostasy. 
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So eschatology takes an entirely new turn. Canaan, 
which is Jahveh’s land, is given, as the tradition of the patri- 
archs anticipated, to Israel. The people are the guests of 
Jahveh in the land of the living and People, Land and Deity 
form a trinity only to be broken up by the defection of Israel. 

It is the nation now, not the individual, which is the object of 

supreme regard. Rewards and punishments are meted out 

to the entire people in this life. The individual is not always 
fairly treated, since a father may sometimes secure the post- 
ponement of a well-merited punishment to the days of his 

—— innocent children. If other nations threatened 
them, ‘‘the Day of Jahveh,’”’ which was Jaliveh’s battle-day, 

would set things right. If Israel herself forsook Jahveh, 
He might very well abandon them to their enemies, just as 

Achilles abandoned his allies when they offended him. But 

until after the time of Isaiah it was unthinkable that Jahveh 

would permit the capture of the city of Jerusalem, the in- 
vulnerable stronghold which he had made His lair. One 

“may easily anticipate the unpopularity of such a prophet 
_as Jeremiah who was raised up to proclaim an entirely dif- 
ferent doctrine. Nevertheless, the Captivity was under- 
stood at first only as a temporary national punishment, to 

— last until the apostasy had been expiated, not as a step de- 
signed to make possible a wider conception of human life 
and of the jurisdiction of God. There was as yet in the idea 

of the “Day of Jahveh”’ little that was ethical and nothing 

at all that was transcendental. 

_ But the expectation of a Restored Israel, nourished during 
the Exile, raised certain questions which were bound in time 
to pass beyond the old intellectual and spiritual limits. 
These questions we find touching the old problem of the 

individual life and the new problem of the Gentile world. 
What would become, it was asked, of the faithful Jews who 

had died without seeing the re-established order? If the 
prophet could predict a resurrection of the nation from the 

Valley of Dry Bones, through the breath of God, might it 
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not be possible for the individual to awake up out of the 
dust to rejoice in the Day of God? This was speculation 
number one. 

Then followed the question, born possibly of a certain 
vindictiveness ;—if it is possible for the faithful to be raised, 
why not also the apostates, so that they may witness the 
triumph of the righteous before being cast down into Sh’eol? 
So arose speculation number two as to a resurrection of the 
just and the unjust, but limited as yet to Israel. 

The further question was inevitable: What of the Gentile 
persecutors, individual and national? Shall they not also 
stand shamed and confounded before the bar of a triumphant 
God? 

We should note, moreover, how, in the providence of God, 
coincident with this particular crisis, came to the nation that 
inpouring of Zoroastrian and Aryan ideas concerning the 
future of the dead. Just when the addition was needed the 
stream of transcendentalism was fed from foreign sources 
and we find ourselves well on the way towards a doctrine of 
the general Ressurection with rewards and punishments 
determined by moral issues. 

Again, lest any element be lost, we recognize the revival of 
many of the older ideas respecting individual destiny after 
death. They are all mingled indistinguishably in many 
minds. There is no clear sequence; no clear consistency, 
even in the writings of contemporaries. Even the same 
writers will reveal in different passages contrary currents of 
thought. For some the resurrection is of the righteous only; 
for some of Jews only, righteous and unrighteous; for some of 
Jews and Gentiles alike. For some the restored Israel is to 
be permanently in the old Jerusalem; for some only tempor- 
arily so, followed by the general Judgment; for some follow- 
ing upon some general judgment in a new Jerusalem to be 
prepared by God. 

But it is clear that, amid all this ferment, changes have 
taken place in the intellectual attitude of the nation’s thinkers. 
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The terminology is largely the same, but it expresses a very 
different content. 

“The Day of Jahveh,”’ for instance, which at first signified 
only Jahveh’s “ Battle-day,’’ and was used prospectively of 
any anticipated clash with the enemy, has broadened out to 
describe the sure fact of God’s settlement with all the nations 
who transgress His law. It is this thought which fills so 
many of the Psalms with an exultant sense of fierce joy at the 
thought ‘He cometh to judge the world.’ This joy had 
indeed to be qualified by the stern intimation of the prophets 
that the event was not all joy, even to the Jew. There were 
those in Judaism, as well as in the Gentile world, to whom that 
day would be darkness and not light. So the people were 
taught what Abraham Lincoln suggested for the considera- 
tion of the people of the United States that it was one thing 
to ask God to be on our side; it was a much more essential 

_ thing to place ourselves upon the side of God. It was not 

the prestige of the people which was to be vindicated, but 
the righteousness of Jahveh. In this way they were taught 

the moral reasons for the Divine intervention and the Day 
was envisaged as a great moral crisis for all mankind. 

We note again a changed conception of the Kingdom. 
At first the idea was narrowed by nationalistic and particu- 
laristic prepossessions. But such a thought could hardly 
survive the conviction that Jahveh was the Judge of all the 

earth. Consequently, as the ancestral divinities of the clan 
had given way to the tribal or national God, so, with the 
dissolution of the nation, there entered the element of Uni- 
versalism which passed into the splendid visions of the Second 
Isaiah. All men are now seen coming to the mountain of 
Jahveh’s house at Jerusalem to learn His law. Here is to” 
be the centre of a new humanity. From henceforth the Jew 
is to be the missionary of an universal faith. ‘‘The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 


cover the sea.” 
Nay, more; even the Gentiles in their own land are seen 
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to be capable of acceptance with God. Such is the teaching 
of that wonderful book of Jonah, whose message has been 
so largely lost to readers of the Bible. Still more remarkable 
in the announcement of Malachi that Jahveh is already being 
magnified in the Gentile world, for “‘in every place incense 
and a pure offering are offered unto My Name, for My Name 
is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts.”’ 

Jahvism has thus brought to the eschatology of the Old 
Testament four great gains, as follows: 

1. The thought of the needed Advent of God Himself, to 
restore justice to the earth and set right the wrong. 

2. The thought that this Advent must take the form of a 
moral Judgment passing upon Jew and Gentile alike. 

3. The thought of the Judgment as ushering in a new and 
more perfect order, with the representative of Jahveh upon 
the throne. 

4. The thought of the blessedness of those who receive the 
Kingdom and the awful plight of those who are left outside. 

The eschatology of the individual, nevertheless, is as yet 
imperfectly envisaged, and must remain so until the sub- 
merged element comes back, more highly moralized, with the 
dissolution of the nation. It was the work of Ezekiel, in 
the interest of the detached exiles by the Chebar, to find the 
needed complement to the now shattered assurance of 
national solidarity by proclaiming the doctrine of individual 
responsibility. The pendulum, however, swung too far and 
exaggeration led to serious error. The people were induced 
to suppose that the bad man was infallibly punished in this 
life. The assurance was produced that every man’s ex- 
perience was in exact keeping with his deserts and that pain 
inevitably followed sin as effect follows its cause. Against 
this extreme form of the teaching of Ezekiel there arose a 
double protest. First, the theory, it was maintained, did 
not square with the facts; and, secondly, the region of Sh’eol 
was still left destitute of the cheering presence of Jahveh. 
“Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark?”’ The wrestling 
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with such problems as these forms the main content of the 
book of Job and other contemporary literature. The writers 
did not arrive at a clear answer to their difficulties, but by 
their passionate enquiry they cut into currents of experience 
which demanded larger conceptions of God and of human 
life than they had hitherto possessed. First, they found they 
needed a more extended idea of life in order that men might 
be judged in the light of an experience greater than that which 
was afforded in this mortal term of years. Secondly, they 
discovered the need of an enlarged conception of God in 
order that Sh’eol itself might not seem utterly outside the 
Divine jurisdiction. This was a great gain and the gain is 
vitally associated with those splendid leaps of faith which 
we find in such passages as Pss. XLIX 15, LXXIII 24; Is. 
XXVI 19; Job XIX 25-27. Much later comes the passage in 
Dan. xii, where we reach the high water mark of Old Testa- 
ment faith on the subject of the future life. 

Now the path is clear for a comprehensive and magnificent 
synthesis. 

The eschatology of the Individual has become blended with 
the eschatology of the Society. It is of moralized individuals 
that the restored society is to consist. The freedom of the 
individual and the authority of the community have been 
harmonized. The Kingdom of God has become both trans- 
cendental and historical. It belongs both to the secular and 
the eternal, to the Here and the Hereafter. One may quote 
Francis —Thompson to re-affirm the Divine word, ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you,’’— 


““Not where the wheeling systems darken, 

‘ And our berrumbed conceivings soar,— 
The drift of pinions, would ye harken, 

Beats at your own clay-shuttered door. 


The angels keep their ancient places, 
Turn but a stone and start a wing,— 
‘Tis ye,’ tis your estranged faces 

That miss the many-splendored thing.”’ 


And, with equal truth, we may repeat the Divine prayer 
“Thy Kingdom come” in the words of William Blake: 
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“Bring me my bow of burning gold, 

=F Bring me my arrows of desire, 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold, 
—_ Bring me my chariot of fire. | 
; I will not cease from mental fight, = 
—— Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, a 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
(Within this) green and pleasant land.”’ 


This Kingdom, moreover, has become, not only the ful- 
filment of the hope of Israel, but also the Divine vindication 
of the agelong yearning of all mankind. The selection of 
the Jew has resulted in his becoming the interpreter of the 
religious instincts of all mankind, from the undefined longings 
of the first mourner who laid his dead within the hollow hill 
and made an imaginary world of the tomb. The Jew has_ 
been the pioneer of the whole human pilgrimage towards > 

_ that pole-star where God reveals Himself as the satisfaction — 
of every human need. 

Lastly, we are no longer looking backwards and downwards 

' with the necromancer and the ancestor-worshipper, but for- 
. ward into that fellowship which God makes possible with 
Himself and with one another in His Kingdom. No longer | 
is our thought of that dreary land to the kingship of which 
Achilles preferred the condition of the poorest hind, but _/ 
rather to the awaking in the Divine likeness with which | 
we shall be satisfied. Already, even under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, the faithful may sing, 
* “O Death, where is thy sting? 
O Grave, where is thy victory?” 
We might pursue the development still further through the 
Apocalyptic and Apocryphal writings of the second and first — 
centuries B.C., but this is beyond our present scope. Enough 
has been said to show that when the Christ came one part of 
His mission was to clear away the mythological and provi- 
sional elements of ecclesiastical and popular expectation, 
correlating the truths which men so often by segregation — 
make false and mischievous, in order to reveal in Himself 
the focal point of all human evolution and of all Divine 
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revelation. Through Him stream upward into the life of — 
God all those “august anticipations, hopes and fears’’ which 
have their history co-extensive with humanity itself. Through 
Him from God streams into the life of man the fulness of that 
light which is itself both Judgment and Salvation. Es- 
chatology will never go far wrong when it realizes, as far as 
human experience can do so, the implication of the Incarna- 
tion as the consummation alike of the processes of Revela- 
tion and Evolution. So the Coming of the Kingdom of 
God to the world is also the entry of the individual soul into 
the Kingdom through fellowship with God in Christ. 
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THE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary, New York 


In Hebrew the general conception of ‘‘assembly’”’ is ex- 
pressed in the vast majority of cases by one of the two words 
MY (149 times) or bap (123 times). : 

The former is a derivative of , whose original meaning 
was ‘‘to promise,” ‘‘to appoint,’’ from which “to meet at 
an appointed time or place’’ came to be the usual significance. 
‘y, then, is properly ‘‘a meeting by appointment,’’ but the 
force of the restrictive phrase disappeared so that the noun 
came to mean simply ‘‘an assembly”’ of any sort; cf., e.g., 
Jgs. 14: 8 5939 ‘Y,‘‘a swarm of bees.’’ The word is found 
chiefly in the P code, never in JE or Dt., and but rarely in 
the historical books. 

dnp is of less certain derivation (the verb 57? is its denomi- 
native) and it appears in Hebrew with the fully developed 
meaning ‘‘assembly”’ or “‘multitude.’”’ It is chiefly found in 


Dt. and in the Ezr.-Chron. group, although its appearance is 
not limited to these writings. 

Between the meanings of these nouns there seems to be 
properly no difference whatsoever, as they are often alter- 
nated in narrative in exactly the same sense (Ex. 12: 2-3, 
Num. 16: 3, 20: 11-12, etc.). There is, to be sure, no in- 7 
stance of ‘P applied to the lower animals, but this is probably . 
mere accident; the phrase 0°89 ‘P (‘‘company of shades [= 
the dead]’’) in Prov. 21: 16 shows that there was no inherent 
nobility in the term (cf. Ps. 26: 5, Ezek. 16: 40, etc.). And — 
both nouns generally mean “religious assembly’’ only be- 
cause most of the assemblies described in the Old Testament © 
had a religious significance. - 

In addition, the character of the narrative in Ex.-Josh. 
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gave both words a force that was to have the utmost signi- 
ficance in later religion. The Exodus is described as an act 
of all Israel in a body, gathered completely together in each 
encampment, so that the “‘assembly’’ during the wanderings 
was coextensive with Israel as a whole. Consequently both 
‘y and ‘P came to mean “the totality of Israel,’’ and, by an 
easy extension, this use was maintained when there was no 
thought of an actual assembly. For ‘Y in this sense cf. Ps. 
74:2. Jer. 30: 20, Hosea 7: 12, etc.; for ‘P cf. Deut. 23: 1-2, 
Neh. 8: 17, Lam. 1: 10. And note the pleonastic doubling 
in Ex. 12: 6 98%” “My dnp $5 (“all the assembly of the con- 
gregation of Israel’’), where there is no actual gathering; 
cf. Num. 14: 5. And the sanctity of Israel as a whole finds 
its expression in the phrases ™ ‘Y (Num. 27: 17, 31: 16, 
Josh. 22: 16) or "7 “P (Deut. 23: 1-8, Mic. 2: 5). Compare 
especially I Chron. 28: 8. 


‘‘In the eyes of all Israel, the assembly (‘p) of Jahwe.”’ 


Ben Sira follows the Old Testament usage strictly: for 
’Y cf. 4:7, 16:6, 41: 18, 45: 18, 46: 14, for ‘P cf. 15:5, 31: 1, 
50: 13, 20. Again the words are used without distinction. 
Neither noun occurs in Biblical Aramaic, but ‘Y, with the 
meaning ‘‘religious congregation”’ is found twice in an Ara- 
maic papyrus of the fifth century B. C.! 

In the Targums ‘Y practically disappears, although it is 
used occasionally (e.g., Prov. 5: 14). It is replaced in al- 
most every instances by the Aramaic 8AWI2 (NAL*D2); the only 
exceptions being Num. 1: 18, Jgs. 14: 8, Job. 16: 7, Ps. 106: 18, 
Prov. 5: 14, Hos. 7: 12. This noun is derived from 3, “‘to 
gather ie a verb (Dan. 3: 2, 27) connected with the (late) 
Hebrew 523 with the same meaning (Ezek. 22: 21, I Chron. 
22: 2, etc). (In the Targums 33 generally translates the 
Hebrew 528.) “2 was evidently a very common word, and it 


1Sayce, Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan; London, Moring, 1906; Papyrus 
G, lines 22 and 26. 
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was used in the Psalms (except 40: 10, 149: 1) and Proverbs | 
to render bap. In the Prophets (chiefly) still another noun 
makes its appearance, properly “camp.” from 72, “‘to_ 
loose,”’ “to rest.” This noun is used to replace ‘? in Jer. 31: 
8, 50:9, Ezek. 16: 40, 23: 46-47, 38: 4,15. ,But in the historic 
books ‘? is nearly always represented by its immediate Aramaic — 
cognate 8?P, with a few exceptions. For instance, in Ex. 12: 

Hebrew 


And in Num. 16: 3:— 


Hebrew 


In Talmudic! bap (the Aramaic form is much rarer) is 
fairly common but its meaning has been restricted so as to 
denote only ecumenical or quasi-ecumenical groups, such 
as the totality of all priests, etc. And in particular it is 
used to describe all Israel; e.g., ‘all tribes together are called — 
‘P” (Y. Hos. I, 46a, bot.). WY reappears from its absence in | 
Aramaic, but it is generally used specifically for an assembled 
group; cf. the discussion in Sanh. 1: 6 of the exact number 
needed to make up a ‘¥. But the usual word for ‘‘assembly” 
is 8AY22, which is found most frequently in its New Hebrew — 
form This noun is used for “assembly” in 
every possible sense. In especial, bw ‘2 is “the congrega- 
tion of Israel, the Ecclesia (often personified as a woman be- 
trothed to the Lord). Cant. R. tol, 4: a. fr.*”’ In this sense 
it is an exact synonym of the Talmudic use of ‘?. 

But ‘2 acquired in addition a very specialized meaning of 
the highest importance, that of the synagogue congregation, 
for which it became the regular word. And in the Palestinian 


1The Talmudic data are taken from Marcus Jastrow, A Dictionary of the 
Targummim, etc.; New York, Putnam, 1903. 

2 Jastrow, p. 650. According to Bacher (“Synagogue”’ in HDB, iv, 636) 
this use is common only after 220 A.D., although there are earlier instances. 
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Talmud ‘2 stands predominantly for the synagogue building 
also, as in M. Kat, III, 81d, bot., ‘2 81M ‘\P “before a certain 
synagogue.*” In the Babylonian Talmud the building is 
generally called ‘2. (or ‘37). 

In Syriac the noun (ghol) cognate to ‘P is extremely rare 
and that (‘dhtho’) cognate to ‘Y is not common. In the 
Peshitta Old Testament both Hebrew nouns are generally 
translated by one of the numerous derivatives of knash, the 
form in much the most common use being knushtho’, the 
cognate of ‘5. Indeed, this noun is used so freely that it is 
often repeated in texts where the Hebrew seeks variety (Lev. 
4: 13, Num. 16: 3,17: 11-12 [16: 46-47], etc.). Andit became 
the later word for ‘‘synagogue,”” whether as congregation or 
building. 

On turning to the usage in the LXX, a rather curious fact 
appears. Greek is provided with an unusually large number 
of words meaning “assembly,” but the LXX utilizes them 
only slightly. Apart from the Homeric @yov, there are no 


instances of a@yupis, O@xos, buados, ounyupis or and 
there are none in this sense of ayopd, or The 
occurrences of ravyyupis, svyyAnTos, 
_ovvedpia and cvvodos are very scanty, while cvvédpiov is only 
slightly more abundant. (in this sense) and 
ayia seem formations peculiar to the LXX; the latter is 
_ rather common in Lev., but both are rare elsewhere. 
In fact, of the recognized Greek nouns with this meaning 
_ €kxdnoia is the only one found frequently (ca. 100 times in 
Hatch & Redpath). And the most usual of all (ca. 200 times, 
- although not always in this sense) is suvaywy7, which in literary 


Greek means “collecting,” “collection,” ‘‘gathering up,”’ 
etc., but mot ‘‘assembly.”” The latter meaning seems to have 
come into the spoken language from the technical vocabulary _ 
of club life, which used the word to distinguish the religious 
"meetings of a society from the business sessions (@yopd, etc.). 
This, at least, is the conclusion drawn by Franz Poland, 
3 Jastrow, p. 649. 
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Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens (Leipsic, Teubner, 
1909), pp. 247-248. The evidence, however, is only that of 


the most important of which is one from Thera ca. 200 B. C. 
(CIG 2448), in some of which the noun may mean ‘assem- 
bling” or “foundation.” and suvdywyos are 
rather common titles for a presiding officer, but they need not 7 
presuppose a corresponding An interesting combi-— 
nation is fouud in an inscription of Nicea 119 B.C., which > 
has Aws, exactly corresponding to cvvaywy) xupiov — 
(Conze, Lesbos, pp. 61-74, plate xix). In any case the noun | 
never became literary even in this special force, for which | 
avvodos was the usual word. 

Of these two words, only svvaywy} appears in the first 
four books of the LXX, where it renders ‘Y and ‘? indifferently, 
although other Greek words appear occasionally for both; 
e.g., Ex. 12:6 wav Td Tis cvvaywyhs for Ss. After 
Num., generally speaking, cvvaywy7 is used for and 
is used for ‘P. No difference can be detected between the — 
force of the two words, except where the correct meaning of © 
cuvaywyn appears (Ex. 23: 16, cuvaywyn Epywy cov, 
etc.). Both are used for groups of evil doers (Gen. 35: 11, cf. | 


Both are used to denote the totality of all Israel (Ex. 12: 6, 
cf. Dt. 23: 1, etc.), and cvvaywyh xupiov and éxxAnola Kxupiov 
occur indifferently (Num. 20: 4, cf. Dt. 23:1). The twonouns 
are found in parallelism in Ps. 40: 9-10, and they are used 
together pleonastically in Prov. 5: 14. And in Ezek. 32: 23. 
the manuscripts differ as to which is to be read. Consequently 
any attempt to discriminate between them in the LXX is arti- 
ficial; they are as synonymous as their antecedents ‘Y and ‘?. 

Of later Greek writers, the grandson of Ben Sira uses the 
nouns in about equal proportions (10 occurrences of cvvaywyn, 
12 of éxxAnoia), without distinguishing between their mean-| 
ings; as far as the extant Hebrew fragments permit us to_ 
verify his practice, they are normally renditions of ‘Y and ‘?, 
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exactly asin the LXX. In I Macc. the ratio is 4:6. Gener- 
ally they are exact synonyms (cf. 3: 13 and 3: 44), but in the 
two references to the totality of Israel (2: 56 and 4: 59) the 
word used is €«xAnola. This, however, may be mere accident. 
In the Greek text of the Testaments éxxAnoia does not occur, 
but there are three instances of svwvaywyn, namely Levi 11: 5 
Tis cuvaywyns) and Benj. 11: 2-3 (cvvaywyn €Ovav). In 
Ps. Sol. we have 10: 8 (cvvaywyai *Iopann, paralleled with éx- 
krAnola Xaod in 10: 7), 17: 18 (cuvaywyai ootwv) and 17: 48 (€v 
cuvaywyais). It is to be noted that these three occurrences of 
cuvaywyy are all plural, while the only instance of é««Anola 
issingular. Finally, the Biblical Antiquities of Philo uses both 
ecclesia and synagoga in the sense of ‘‘assembly,”’ cf. 11: 8 and 
16: 6. 

This survey of the evidence in the sources that use a strictly 
Jewish Greek vocabulary does not lead to much confidence in 
detecting any distinction between and éxxAnoia. 
And, i in particular, there seems to be very little justification 
Schiirers opinion (GJV, ii, 505, ed. 4, 1907) :—‘‘ Zvvaywyn 
expresses only an empirical matter of fact, but é««Anova con- 
tains also a dogmatic value-judgment.” This definition 
has been repeated constantly, and has become almost classic, 
but the only instances that can be urged in its support are 
the occurrences in Ps. Sol. and (perhaps) in I Macc.; in- 
stances which at the best are altogether too scanty to allow 
of so sweeping a generalization. 

The generalization certainly cannot be supported from the 
usage of the more cultured Jewish Hellenists. The Sibyl- 


‘to and Aristeas avoid both words (note 7oAétevpa in 


Aristeas, 311), and the same is true of III Macc. (note its 
labored tis cuptrocias mpocevyis in 7: 20). Statistics 


_ for Philo have never been collected, but his use in Old Testa- 


ment citations affords some index for his preference. In 
Leg. all. Ill, iii (8) and De sacrificant. xiii (= Leg. spec. I, 
325) he quotes Deut. 23: 2, and retains its use of €««Anoia 
‘(the totality of Israel is meant). But in every instance he 
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seems to avoid cuvaywyy. In Leg. all. III, lxxxvi (242) the 
noun in Num 25: 7-8 becomes yopes; cf. De monarch. viii 
(= Leg. spec. I, 56). In Vit. Mos. III, xxvii (= II, 214) 
four occurrences of this noun in Num. 15: 32-36 are replaced 
by svpraca 7 TwAnOUs. In Vit. Mos. III, xxxi (= II, 234) 
three occurrences of suvaywyn in Num. 27: I-11 are avoided; 
cf. De Dec. x (36-39). In De fug. xi (59) the €v waon tH 
cuvaywyy of Lev. 10: 3 becomes Tois éyylcouciy pou. De 
mut. nom. xlvi (265) avoids the occurrence in Num. 14: 7, 
and De somn. II, xxviii (188-189) has for Lev. 16: 17 the 
elaborate paraphrase &acrnpiov drov, 6dov BovrevTypiov, dros 
Simos, SyXos. 


For cvvaywy7 as a building we have only Quod omn. prob. 

xii, els fepods of KadovvTar cvvaywyai, where, 
however, the Essenes are the subjects of the description. For 

the edifices of the Jews he generally employs tpocevyy,' as In 
Flacc. vii (5 times), Leg. ad Caium, xx (4 times), xxiii (3 times), 

etc., also appears in Vit. Mos. III, xxvii (= II, 
216). 

For Josephus’ use it is possible to cite more fully. “Ex«Anofa, 
in the sense “‘assembly,”’ is a rather common word in his 
writings, and it is quoted from the Old Testament in Antt. 
VIII, iv, 5 (122), TX, i, 2 (8, 10), LX, xii, 2 (250) from II 
Chr. 7: 8, 20: 5, 14, 28: 14. But this noun seems to be 
avoided in the meaning “‘all Israel’’; cf., e. g., XI, v, 4 (148) 
where in a citation of Ezr. 10: 8 it is replaced by 7A7@os. 

But cwaywyy is regularly omitted or altered whenever 
Josephus meets it in an Old Testament text. In the follow- 
ing passages it is replaced by é««Anofa: III, xii, 6 (292) in 

1 This title for the synagogues was evidently common in New Testament days — 
and earlier; cf. Acts 16: 13, III Macc. 7: 20, the use of Josephus (below), and the 
inscriptions quoted by Schiirer in GJV, ii, 517 (ed. 4). It is presumably an 


abbreviation for oixos mpocevx7js (Isa. 56: 7. Mk. 11: 17, etc.) and is usually sup- 
posed to represent the Hebrew original sndan n'a. But this form (with an 


Aramaic modification) as the title of a synagogue is found only in Gittin 39b 
(cf. Midrash Tehillim on Ps. 4): it is not recognized by Jastrow (p. 1687). 

It may be noted that in Latin the synagogue is called proseucha by Juvenal, 
Sat. iii, 296. 
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quoting Num. 10: 2-3; III, xiv, 3 (306-7) twice in quoting 
Num. 14; IV, ii, 4 (24) and iii, 1 (35-36) three times in quoting 
Num. 16; IV, iv, 2 (63) in quoting Num. 16: 42; IV, vi, Io 
(142) in quoting Num. 25: 6. Compare also the general 
; context of Ex. 34: 31 with the quotation in III, v, 3 (84), 
and the résumé of Josh. 22 in V, i, 27 (111). And where 
Josh. 18: 1 LXX has On cvvaywyh vidv lopanr 
we have in V, i, 20 (72) suvayayav tov Nadv— lav Trapay- 
This gives a total of eleven instances of the sub- 
stitution of for cvvaywyn. Otherwise cvvaywyn is 
paraphrased or avoided; e.g., VIII, iv, 1 (101) has 6 Aads arras 
in citing I K 8: 5, and VIII, viii, 3 (221) has 7A4@os in citing 
I K 12: 20-21. And for of apxovres tis cvvaywyis in Josh. 9: 
15, 19, 22: 30, Jgs. 21: 16 compare yepoveia in V, i. 16 (55, 57), 
V, i, 26 (103), V, ii, 12 (170). 

Luvaywyy as the name of the edifice for worship is found 
at least five times in Josephus, BJ II, xiv, 4 (285), 5 (289), 
VII, iii, 3 (44), Antt XIX, vi, 3 twice (300, 305); the last 
passage cited also contains a clause (€v T@ Tijs cuvaywyijs Tér@) 
which uses the noun in its correct Greek sense. But in Vita 
liv (277, 280), Ivi (293) the building is called wpocevyy as in 
Philo. Finally, in what purports to be a decree of Augustus 
given in Antt XVI, vi, 2 (164) the synagogue is termed 
caBBareiov.' Further details in Juster, JER, I, 456-458. 

In the New Testament cvvaywyy as “assembly” appears 
only in Acts 13: 43, and perhaps in Jas. 2: 2 (the word here 
may mean “‘edifice’’); in both cases a “synagogue assembly”’ 
is meant. In Acts 9: 2 mpos tas cuvaywyas) the 
congregations are thought of as organizations, rather than 
assemblies; cf. apyov tis cuvaywyfjs in Lk. 8: 41 and the 
common apxyicuvaywyos. Cf. also Rev. 2: 9, 3:9. Otherwise 
(50 times) the noun invariably denotes the edifice. Finally, 
éxxkXnola without its technical Christian significance is found 
in Acts 7: 38 (the nation in the wilderness), 19: 39 (the legal 


1 Cf. the Syriac ‘‘the house of the sabbath of the Jews”; Payne-Smith (col. 497) 
gives eight examples. 
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“ecclesia’’ of Ephesus), and 19: 32, 41 (the mob in the 
theater). 

To summarize: In New Testament days, an Aramaic 
speaking Jew for “assembly” would use 89/22, which, apart 
from its informal meaning, might denote Israel as a whole, 
the organized body of Israelites in any place, a congregation 
assembled for worship, or the building in which they met. 
As an alternative 829? was a possibility, although not to 
describe the synagogue building. But this noun seems to 
have been growing obsolescent, although the usage in the 
Targums shows that it was in no way limited to the Tal- 
mudic force of “‘totality.”’ 

When speaking Greek, cvvaywyj had become the usual 
word for the edifice for worship, and it was doubtless used by 
Gentiles (even though examples are lacking). A very careful 
Hellenist, however, would prefer mpocevyyn, at least when 
addressing Gentiles. And Lk’s use in Acts may imply that 
cuvaywyn was also permissible in some degree to describe what 
we might call the ‘‘synagogue corporation.”’ Cf. Juster, 1, 
414-7, 439-48. Otherwise it was the usage of good style to 
avoid the word, as is seen in Aristeas, Philo and Josephus; the 
correct noun for ‘“‘congregation”’ was é«xAnoia. And this noun 
would certainly be used by Hellenists when speaking to Gen- 
tiles (still more when writing for Gentile readers), and it 
would be used also by the more cultured Jews in their inter- 
course with each other. Other Greek nouns (cvvodos, etc.) 
had equal approval from rhetoricians, and they were used by 
Jews to some extent, but none of them had the same LXX 
precedent that was enjoyed by é««Anoia, and so none of them 
succeeded in displacing it. And é««Aynoa was certainly in 
use likewise to describe all Israel as a religious whole, for the 
Greeks had never developed any such concept, and conse- 
quently had never developed any noun to express it; Jews 
alone thought of all their co-religionists as forming a single 
“congregation.”’ For Gentiles this word would doubtless 
need explanation by 76 é@vos or 6 Xads Gras or some such phrase, 
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but among cultured Hellenistic Jews é««Anola was the only 
term available. 

But most Jews,—if not the great majority,—cared little 
about Greek propriety, even though they knew no language 
but Greek, and their natural tendency was to adhere to the 
language of the LXX in indifference to the rules of grammari- 
ans. Indeed, the very fact that a religious word had ac- 
quired a specifically Jewish meaning would be a high recom- 
mendation for that word, as it tended to emphasize the 
separateness of Israel. So in such circles cvvaywy) would 
have a peculiar popularity, even perhaps becoming in some 
measure a touchstone of orthodoxy. Alongside of it, é««Anola 
would still receive some measures of favor, for it too had LX X 
support, but it was not adopted to the same extent as suvaywyn. 

Such was the state of affairs when Christianity arose, to 
have the strange history of starting exclusively within Juda~ 
ism and becoming predominantly Gentile within its first 
generation. The New Testament is in by far its greatest 
part a group of writings for Gentile use, and this fact was 
determinative for the vocabulary of later Christianity, as it 
naturally led to a preference for é««Anoia. At the same time 
a movement of scarcely less significance was occurring; the 
post-Apostolic age, which saw the triumphal progress of 
Christianity as religion predominantly for Gentiles, saw also 
the rapid recession of Jewish attempts at Gentile propa- 
ganda. The period 66—135 turned Israel into the straightest 
paths of Rabbinism; after 135 (if not after 70) Philo would 
be inconceivable. The Jew no longer sought to make his 
religion attractive to outsiders and no longer troubled to 
chose religious terms approved in Gentile use. And the 
result must have been continual insistence on cvvaywyy as 
the only correct term for Jewish lips. By the end of the 
second century, as the result of this contrary development, 
éxkAnola and avvaywyn had almost lost their character of 
synonymns; they were becoming respectively the test terms 
of two mutually hostile religions. 
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- None the less, cvvaywy7 displays a surprising vitality in 

Christianity of the first four centuries.!. In the New Testa- 

ment we have Jas. 2: 2; cf. émuuvaywyy in Hbr. 10: 25. In 4 
the Apostolic Fathers (apart from the “‘literary’’ use in I. 
Clem. 20: 6) we have Ign. ad Polyc. 4: 2, wuxvdrepov cvvaywyai 7 
yvécOwoav, the quotations of Ps. 22: 17 in Barn. 5: 3 and 6: 6, 
and four occurrences in Herm. Mand. 11: 9-14. E£.g., (11: 
9), ‘‘When the man who has the divine spirit comes into the 
cuvaywyn of righteous men who have faith in the divine spirit, 
and the prayer of the cuvaywyn of those men is made to 
God,—.” 


In Ireneus the word is found in IV, xxxi, I-2; in an alle- 
gory of Lot’s daughters it is said (94-95) ai cvvaywyai 
amo évos Kat avtov etc. The point is that the two 
women represent the Jewish and the Gentile churches. It - 
continues (99) ‘“‘significabatur neminem esse alterum qui a 


possit filiorum generationem majori et minori synagogae 
praestare.’’ How much of this wording is due to the “ pres- 
byter’’ whom St. Irenaeus quotes at the beginning of the 
chapter is hard to say. 
Clement of Alexandria is interesting in that he uses 
cvvaywyn in a completely neutral sense at times; cf. Ped. 
i, 4 (Stahlin, p. 156, I. 18), III, xi, 76 (p. 278, 1. 25), in 
both places meaning simply “gatherings” of people, and — 
Strom. V1, i, 2 (p. 423, 1. 2), of a “‘collection”’ of flowers. But © 
in Ped. III, xi, 80 (p. 280, 1. 22) we have 70 yoov tis cuvaywyfs 
évOcov peta evOévde atradroynv ‘‘laying aside, 
forsooth, the inspiration of the church service with their — 
departure thence.”’ 
Dionysius of Alexandria uses as technical terms to describe | 
a layman (in HE, VII, ix, 2) “a believer belonging to the 
1 The best collection of material is still that of Harnack, in Gebhardt-Harnack- 
Zahn, Patrum A postolicorum Opera, Leipsic, Hinrichs, Vol. 3, pp. 115-119 (1877). _ 
2 The Greek text is printed by Migne from the Catena Patrum in Genesim. 


The Latin has, “ per quam duz filiz, id est duz2 synagoge, ab uno et eodem patre.” 
If there is any gloss in this passage, it is to be sought in the words “due filiz id 


” 


est. 
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brethren who assemble”’ cvvaypéevor adedpav motds), and 
‘‘a member of the assembly”’ (tis cuvaywyis ustacye@v). In 
VII, xi, 17, in telling of his charge at Cephro, he relates how 
the brethren from Alexandria were pledged to come out from 
time to time, and «ata pépos éoovtar cuvvaywyai. 

In the Apostolic Constitutions II, 43 it is said that an 

excommunicate person tijs éxxrAnalas BrAnGeis amretunOn 

THS TOU Kuplov cuvvaywyys. And in III, 6 unworthy widows ov 

THS avdTavopa év TH KaTaVT@OLY 

(‘do not come to the common station of the congregation on 

the Lord’s day”’). And the interpolator of the Ignatian 

Epistles (Trall. 3), xepls tpecButépwr éxxrnoia éexrexTH ovK 
ov ayiov, od cvvaywyn 

But, of course, these instances of cuvvaywy7 occur in the 

face of an overwhelmingly greater proportion of occurrences 

of é«xAnola; the statistics in Goodspeed’s Index Patristicus 

(Leipsic, Hinrichs, 1907) show a ratio for the Apostolic 
_ Fathers of 7: 86. The Christian preference in terminology 

appears, e.g., in Theoph. ad. Autol., II, 14, Sédwxev o 

TO — TAS cUVaywyas, Aeyouevas Sé exKAnTias ayias. 

Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VI, 3 (Stahlin, p. 448, 

ll. 16-17), ovpavdbev eri thy ouvaywyny Tihs 
—- aguypévn. But we also have in Strom., I, 19 (p. 62, 1. 2) 
an allegory of Proverbs 9 (apparently), in which it is said 
‘rérov’ Thy cuvaywynyv, ovxi 5é (the 
“‘synagogue”’ here is the conventicle of heretics). Cf. Const. 
7) aipetix@v. éxxdynola had become, clearly, a sacred word with 
but a single application. 

The extent of this process appears even more evidently in 
Latin Christianity. Prior to Christian influence ecclesia 
was used in Latin only as the transliteration of the technical 
Greek term for the civic assemblies, but the Christians 
adopted the noun as exclusively their own; a usage that 
appears full grown in Tertullian. And in almost every 

European tongue the Latin precedent has been followed; 
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ecclesia, église, Kirche, Kerke, Kirk, Church are all nouns with 
a single meaning, which no other word contains. 

Even Syriac followed the same tendency. As has been 
said, the usual Syriac terms for ‘‘assembly’’ were derivatives 
of knash, and the most popular form was knushtho’. And 
this noun (with the Aramaic 7 for ~) represents “church”’ 
in the Sinai Syriac in Mt. 18: 17 (vac. in Mt. 16: 18), and in — 
the Jerusalem Syriac in both Matthaean passages.'! J.e., | 
the earliest Aramaic-Syriac Christianity did not distinguish | 
between “‘church”’ and “synagogue,” a lack of discrimina- 
tion that was maintained in non-Greek Antiochean Christi- — 
anity (the circle of the Jerusalem Syriac) until at least three . 
centuries later. Cf. Payne-Smith, col. 1773, for further 
sporadic appearances of knushtho’ as “church.” But it | 
was soon displaced by a revival of the less used ‘dhtho’, — 
which rapidly became the technical Christian noun; it is so- 
employed in the Curetonian Syriac and in the Peshitta. By 
a curious irony, this is the noun whose Hebrew cognate was — 
thought by the LXX translators to be the proper equiva- — 
lent of cvvaywy7. 

The results of this study of the evidence speak for them- 
selves. The uniqueness of the Christian church led to the 
use of special terms to designate it; a process which was in 
full swing by the beginning of the third century, and which — 
can be traced in some degree to an earlier date. But Apos- 
tolic and post-Apostolic Christianity show no traces of any | 
such intention; the earliest Aramaic and Syriac evidence 
is clear on this point. And the preference in the New Testa- 
ment for é««Anola over suvaywyy is simply the preference for 
good Greek over bad; a preference which St. Paul (e.g.) 
shares with such thorough Jews as Philo and Josephus. 


1 Both versions use the same word regularly for ‘‘synagogue.’’ When St. 
Epiphanius (30: 18) accuses the Ebionites of calling their churches ‘‘ synagogues,” 
he is probably finding heresy in a commonplace. 2 7 


’ 


( To be continued.) 
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AN AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK OF 1793 


By Rosert F. Lau, Bayonne, N. J. 
The Book of Commen Prayer. New York: Printed by Hugh Gaine, by direction 
of the General Convention, at the Bible, Hanover-Square, M,DCC,XCIII, 
I2 mo, pp. —, pp. 171. 
Canon III of 1801 designates the octavo edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer published in New York in 1793 by 
Hugh Gaine, as the standard to be followed in subsequent 
editions. The volume listed above, of which I possess a 
fair copy,' is not mentioned by Gibson in his article on ‘‘ The 
Standard Editions of the American Book of Common Prayer’”’ 
in McGarvey’s Liturgie Americane (pp. lv-lxxiii), but it 
was known to him. As the book is easily taken for a small 
edition of the standard, and as it has been called a mere 
reprint of the 1791 edition, I submit some of the variants 
which appear, marking it as more than a copy of an earlier 
edition and clearly establishing its relation to the octavo of 
the same year. 
The copy before me fails, in at least six instances, to con- 
form to the readings of the standard of 1793. It is probable 
_ that a cursory examination disclosed these points without 
revealing a number of others and so gave rise to the mistaken 
impression that it is a reprint of the 1791 by a different pub- 
lisher. To avoid a tiresome repetition of titles and dates I 
shall avail myself of the symbols A, B, C, and D to indicate, 
respectively, the edition of 1790 (second impression), the edi- 
tion of 1791, the book in question, and the standard of 1793. 
In the table of lessons D has ‘Annunciation of Mary,” 


1 There are two copies in the library of the General Theological Seminary. 

A note in copy 2 indicates that it is a duplicate, preserved because of its binding. 
Fortunately there was a difference in the exterior, for copy 1 lacks twelve pages. 
Until the history of the various editions of the B.C.P. is settled it will be wise to 
collect “duplicates.” 
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while C, with the two earlier books, reads ‘ Ann. of V. Mary.” 
In the Gospel for the Second Sunday in Lent D has “Jesus — 
went hence,” in place of ‘Jesus went thence” (A, B, C). 
“Thy Word and Holy Spirit’”’ in the Invocation (D) is “thy 
word and Holy Spirit’? in A, B, C. The running caption 
“Private Baptism of Children”’ in D takes the place of the 
older ‘‘Private Baptism of Infants,’’ where again C agrees 
with A and B. ‘Therefore I give thee my troth”’ reads D; 
but A, B, C have ‘‘thereto I give thee my troth.” Finally, 
C everywhere retains the spelling ‘“‘shew,”’ as in A and B, 
whereas D invariably employs the more modern “show.” 

_ So far there would seem to be some justification for the im- 
pression that the duodecimo of 1793 leans heavily on its 
predecessors. 

In the sixth paragraph of the Preface C goes back to A, 
ignoring the transposition of clauses found in B only and 
agreeing with D. After the hymns A reads, “The End of 
the Prayer Book”’; B has “The End,” in which it is followed 
by Cand D. The point to be noted is that in these cases C 

- and D agree, once against A and once against B. 

We now come to a series of changes in which C shows its - 
independence of A and B. As these cases outnumber by 
over three to one the instances when it merely reproduces _ 
them, its alignment with D is clear. In the tables of lessons 
CD omit ‘Civil & Religious Liberty”’ in the space after 
July 4. In the Apostles’ Creed A has “[He descended into 
Hell;\’’; B, in some impressions, has italics, in others, roman, 
but invariably encloses the clause in brackets: but CD re- 
move the brackets and use roman type. The Creed in the 
Office for the Visitation of the Sick is in the ancient full | 
interrogative form, which is not the case in AB. In the 
Litany the punctuation ‘“‘O God the Father, of Heaven”’ 
(AB) gives way to “O God, the Father of Heaven” in CD. 
A change of like nature is found at the end of the collects for 
the Third Sunday in Advent, Christmas, the Sixth Sunday 
after Epiphany, Septuagesima, Good Friday, and Easter, 
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where ‘‘Spirit ever, one God’’ (AB) becomes ‘Spirit, ever 
one God” in CD. In the rubric after the collect for St. 
Stephen’s Day C has the standard 1793 wording “until”’ 
instead of the former “unto.’’ In the Oblation the phrase 
“‘WHICH WE NOW OFFER UNTO THEE”’ (AB) loses visual pro- 
minence by the employment of small letters in CD. The 
book we are considering drops, with D, the doxology at the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer in the Public Baptism of Infants. 
In the Confirmation Office AB have the rubric “he shall 
lay his Hand”’; here again C breaks with them and agrees 
with D, “‘he shall lay his Hands.’’ In the Psalter there are 
at least ten verses in which CD join against AB. 

The above comparison, by no means complete (except 
with reference to those changes which characterize the 
standard of 1793), surely rules out the idea that this book is 
merely a reprint of 1791. Its close adherence to the octavo, 
from which it differs but slightly, and the circumstance that 
it bears on its title page the authentication of General Con- 
vention fix its position as a pre-standard, an unsuccessful 
attempt to meet the full requirements of the joint com- 
mittee on the Prayer Book. 
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THE THIRTEENTH CANON OF ANCYRA 


By WALTER F. WHITMAN, Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 


The purpose of this article is to present briefly the various 
interpretations which have been given to this canon. Light- 
foot, and others, have understood it to give canonical au- 
thority for ordination by presbyters, provided the written 
consent of the bishop was obtained. The Text as adopted 
by Lightfoot reads xwpemicxoras pn 


R. B. Rackham in his exhaustive study on the text of 
these canons (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Oxford, 1891, 
vol. III, p. 189) conclusively shows that this reading is in- 
correct. The evidence from the Greek MSS. supports 
mpeaButépouvs modews instead of modews. Light- 
foot based his reading on MSS. which “have no claim to 
represent the original text’’ (Rackham, p. 177), and on the 
Latin Versions which are inferior as translations and from 
which no decisive evidence on this point can be derived. 

Rackham interprets the canon: ‘“‘Chorepiscopi may not 
ordain (any) presbyters or deacons (of town or country)— 
but not even town presbyters (in their own parish) without 
the permission of their (town) bishop in writing—in another 
parish” (p. 192). Briefly then, according to this interpreta- 
tion, the fathers of Ancyra were dealing with two questions: 
(1) could a country bishop ordain in another diocese? (2) 
even in the city to which the country bishop was attached 
could he ordain without the written consent of the town 
bishop? If this is the meaning of the canon, aAAa@ phy. . . 
_ ypappdrev, is a parenthetical afterthought in answer to the 
second question. 


The suggestion is made in Von Hefele (quoted in Nicene 
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and Post-Nicene Fathers, XIV, p. 68) that something is 


lacking in the Greek of the second part of the canon. Some 

phrase needs to be supplied which would make the canon 

forbid a city presbyter performing a religious function with- 

out the consent of the bishop. This conjectural emendation 

has in its support no MSS. authority. It is true that the 

Early Isadorian renders this part of the canon: Sed nec 
. presbyteris civitatis sine episcopi precepto amplius aliquid 
. imperare vel sine auctoritate literarum eius in unaquaque 
parrocia aliquid agere. This might seem to favor this emen- 
dation, but the Isadorian translation is so clearly a para- 
phrase, that no argument as to the original text can safely 
be based upon it. 

Mr. Turner suggests! that the original canon may have 
read undé wédr\ews Omitting altogether, 
with émoxeros understood from the above. 
The canon would then mean: “It is not permitted to country 
bishops to ordain presbyters or deacons, and not even to 
city (bishops) in another parish without the written consent 
of the bishop.’’ This emendation makes the second half 
of the canon very simple, as this prohibition is common in 
the canons (Apostolical Canons XXXV, Constantinople 
II, Ephesus VIII, Antioch XXII). This would also explain 
the various readings mpeaButépous, dia 
mpecButépwr, émicxdras as being attempts on the part of 
copyists to supply what was felt to be an omission. Although 
there is no authority in the Greek MSS. for this conjecture, 


the Syriac Version lends some support to it. A Latin transla- 
tion of this Syria Version is as follows: Chorpeiscopo non 


licet presbyteros aut diaconos facere, neque ruri neque in 
urbe sine venia episcopi, quae fit omni loco per literas.* 
1 Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, London, 1918, 


p. 402. 
2 Studia Bib. et Eccl., U1, p. 204. 
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THREE DAUGHTERS OF ISRAEL, A CRITIQUE OF 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF G. F. MOORE'S 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


By JoHN A. MAYNARD, New York 


History of Religions. By George Foot Moore. Vol. II (Judaism, Christianity, 

Mohammedanism); Scribner, New York, 1919, pp. xvi, 552. $3.00. 

It is no easy task to write a review of certain Handbooks 
of Comparative Religion, because they are only text books 
lacking originality or sometimes because they show too 
much of it. This however is not true of G. F. Moore’s 
second volume on the History of Religions, which covers 
Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. This is a 
work of abiding value, first, because the author manifests 
a knowledge of his subject matter, as unerring as that of the 
brand of scholars who gave us the text book edited by Chante- 
pie de la Saussaye and, more recently, as the contributors 
to Religions of the Past and Present, edited by J. S. Mont- 
gomery; secondly, because the author has unified and syste- 
matized this knowledge in no less a remarkable fashion. 
Prof. Moore includes Christianity in his History of Religions. 
A precedent had already been established by Hastings in his 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, by E. W. Hopkins, in 
his History of Religions, 1918, and by the Lectures of the 
University of Pennsylvania, mentioned above. We think 
that it is very fortunate that Dr. Moore gives us in one single 
volume, Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism, issued 
from the same stock, the Old religion of the Hebrews, and 
which may aptly be described as the three daughter-religions 
of Israel. The Old Religion of Israel is distinct from Judaism; 
it has less in common with it than it has with the religion of 
Canaan, Phoenicia, and Carthage. It is true that Christi- 
anity issued from Judaism, but it was as a reform movement 


. 


in common with the Old Hebrew Religion, with prophetism, 
and with apocalyptism, phases of religion which cannot be 
strictly labelled as Judaism. The three religions, daughters 
of Israel, exhibit several common features: monotheism, the 
idea of religion revealed and of that revelation later embodied 
in a book which is called the word of God, the notion of 
ethics founded on dogma, the belief in creation ex nzhilo, 
by divine fiat, the expectation of a catastrophic end of the 
world preceded by the reign of a Messiah, salvation from 
doom, universality and finality of religion, as revealed, be- 
lief in angels and spirits, etc. Whether we be Jews, Chris- 
tians or Moslems, it remains true, as St. Paul said, that “‘ Jeru- 
salem is the Mother of us all’’ (Gal. 4, 26), provided that 
we mean thereby, the Jerusalem that was before the rise of 
the Synagogue. 

In four chapters, Prof. Moore takes us through the religion 
of Ancient Israel, the age of the prophets, school and syna- 
gogue, mediaeval and modern Judaism. Since the first two 
chapters describe what we like to call the Mother-Religion, 
only two are left to Judaism proper. Dr. Moore is of course 
_ the surest of all guides and the uninitiated can follow without 
hesitation.! Even those who know something about the 
ground covered by Prof. Moore and feel that he has put on 

1 We only wish that in the bibliography of Judaism (p. 524-526) he had in- 
cluded the translation of the Babylonian Talmud into English by Rodkinson and 
of the Jerusalem Talmud into French by Schwab. On p. 63 the statement that 
“‘there was no class of men whose special privilege and duty it was to read the 
lessons’’ should have been qualified by a mention of the right given to-day to a 
priest and a levite to read the two first lessons. On p. 68, we miss a reference to 
the Minim. On p. 100, Morocco should have been mentioned as a field of emi- 
gration of the Maranos. Even if the name Zadokite be not altogether suitable, 
it could have been given on p. 59 where a ritualistic sect is described and left 
unnamed. We fear that the statement that Jewish boys learned to read in the 
Hebrew Bible (p. 63) will give a wrong impression to those who will try to visu- 


alize the notion of a Jewish school. Let us hope that it will not be repeated by 
some historian of Education and be thus hallowed for our rising pedagogues. 
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. which in many ways was more in line with prophetism than 
with the spirit of the synagogue. Islam, although it owes 
comparatively little to Judaism and Christianity, has much 
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for his survey seven-league-boots, will enjoy this rapid survey. 
Dr. Moore’s interest is primarily as he tells us (p. xi) in ‘‘the 
religion of intelligent and religious men,’’ although these be 
always a ‘“‘minority”’;, he claims that “they are the true 
representatives of their religion in any age’’; he is primarily 
interested in religion as it can be studied from “literary 
sources.”” This may be all right, but there is another point 
of view. The Old Hebrews were not a people of the Book, as 
the Jews, and the Moslems, and we, perhaps, are, and literary 
sources are not adequate in their case. When book-religion 
triumphed over the unwritten old religion, prophetism was a 
thing of the past. We like to think of these words of the 
second Isaiah to Israel ‘‘Fear not, thou worm Jacob”’ (Is. 
41. 14). It is true that Israel was a worm, but it was a 
silk-worm. Israel spun for itself a cocoon, the book religion 
of legalistic Judaism—and when the cocoon was ready, Israel 
according to the flesh died, giving birth to a new Israel, 
rightly called by St. Paul, Israel according to the spirit. The 
cocoon has remained to this day, with a rift in it and a little 
bit dried and damaged, an empty grave. We give this as 
a parable, quite aware of the imperfections inherent in that 
vehicle of thought. 

We understand that Judaism is the result of the Exile, 
an exile from the Face of the God of long ago, whose ways 
were simple and who was very near to men. This spiritual 
exile never came to an end for Israel. When the Jews from 
Babylon returned to the home-land, the glory of Israel did 
not return to the restored holy place, and there was left a 
great disappointment, broken hopes and shattered ideals. 
Surely their apocalypses were a poor substitute for de- 
parted prophecy. If we have a right to judge a tree by its 
fruit, we can claim that there was in the old religion, some- 
thing lacking in the new, with all its learning and devotion 
to the One God. 

Even though it was a book-religion, Judaism was not 
dogmatic until the Middle Ages, when crystallized truth was 
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sought in ungodly Aristotelianism colored in bright hues by 
Moslem piety. In the reform Judaism of today, St. Paul 
and Mohammed, who both tried to be, in the spirit, followers 
of Abraham, would find a very interesting movement, very 
modern in places, a religion sometimes rather curtailed, a 
message of broadmindedness delivered with—at times— a 
tinge of an impatient sourness, inbred, centuries ago, when 
Judaism grew, a child of the Ghetto, keen and proud, spiteful 
and cunning, robust and obstinate, bitterly hated and un- 
forgiving because he was unforgiven. If instead of a now 
antiquated Darwinism,? we apply to the development of 
religious life among the Hebrews and their physical remnant 
the Jews, some method inspired by Mendelism, we may have 
a right to see in Reform Judaism, essentially a recurrence of 


the pre-legalism of the Deuteronomists. If all this seems 
like wandering from the subject, it is because, while G. F. 
Moore leads you with his unerring hand, you can at times 


close your eyes and think—or wonder. In comparative 
religion, as in other things, suus cuique mos. 

We doubt whether that part of the book which deals with 
Christianity will be used as a text book in ordinary seminaries. 
We shall only say that seminarians and others could study it 
with great profit. They should be advised to read it, were it 
only in order to sample the impression that it will make on 
them. Very likely, the chapters on Islam would have about 
the same impression ona Mohammedan. Eleven chapters are 
consecrated to Christianity and contain much that will be 
labelled ‘‘radical.”” Dr. Moore covers the Apostolic Age, 
Theology and Dogma (namely the controversies against the 
_ heretics), Latin Theology and Monasticism, Institutions and 
Worship, the Middle Ages (two chapters), the Protestant 
Reformation (two chapters), the Catholic Reformation, the 
Sequel of Reformation, and Modern Tendencies. All this is 
told with strength, brevity and a never failing scholarship. 


2 For an elaborate comparison between Darwin and Wellhausen, the nursing 
father of academic orthodoxy in Old Testament matters, see S. A. Cook, The 
Study of Religions, 1914, p. 58 ff. (apparently friendly to both). 
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The seven last chapters tell us about the third daughter 
of Israel, the religion of Islam. Thus, to Mohammedanism 
is granted more space than to any other religion besides 
Christianity, and Islam certainly deserves it. For Islam is 
a great missionary religion; it is now conquering the whole 
continent of Africa; it makes converts in England among the 
poor and the wealthy, the unlettered and the educated. 
We hope that Dr. Moore’s magnificent survey of that faith 
will in this country arouse interest in a closer study of it. 

There is not one wrong statement in the seven chapters which 

deal with Mohammedanism? and which take us through the 

life of Mohammed, the Caliphate, the history of the partisans | _ 
of Ali, Mysticism and Philosophy, Orthodox Theology, 

Worship and Morals and a survey of some of the Extravagant - 

Sects and Derived Religions. Among the latter, the author 

treats of the Ahmadiyya movement. We know that Dr. 

Moore’s book remained in manuscript for a rather long period 

and this fact explained why the edition of the Holy Quran 

in Arabic with an English translation and notes published an 


1917 is on p. 521 announced as only “ begun.’”* 

3 Here again, as in the case of Judaism, we would have liked to see a few addi- 
tions to the bibliography, as for instance that ‘‘traditions’’ can be studied in : 
the three volume translation of Bukhari in French or in the Futuh El Beldan of 
Al Beladsori translated in English by Hitti, The Origins of the Islamic State: 
1916. To MacDonald's Development of Muslim Theology might have been added 
his Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, 1909, and his Aspects of Islam, 1911, which 
are no less important. On p. 435, Dr. Moore does not perhaps make clear enough 
that Mahdism is not Coranic and that it has specially developed in the sects. 
We would have liked to see it stated that it was largely through the influence of — 
the stern El Ashari that the doctrine that the pains of Hell are not eternal was 
accepted in Islam (cf. p. 488), thus showing that a missionary message need not > 
be based on an everlasting hell in order to be successful. It would also have 
given to the reader a truer impression of Al. Ghazali if he had been told that 
the latter fully accepted a rather crude eschatology (cf. Al Durra al-Fakhira, 
transl. by L. Gautier). More should have been said of Ibn. Tufail (p. 473) whose 
Awakening of the soul was very much read in eighteenth century England and in 
other times and places. On p. 504, Cannabis indica should have been translated 
by the common English word “hemp.” 

‘In all fairness to the Ahmadiyya missionaries in England, it should be said © 
that these notes should not be labelled ‘‘a commentary embodying the sectarian 
interpretation”; the claims of Ahmed to be the Mahdi being only alluded to, | 
very slightly on pp. xciv and 708-709 of the Holy Quran. Apparently Ahmadiyya-— 
doctrine is not forced upon the converts. | ore 
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What would an intelligent and religious Moslem think 

of G. F. Moore’s work? Probably that he has told the 
truth—but not the whole truth or the Truth as a Moslem 
sees it. The Mohammedan would be as little satisfied as the 
Christian who has built up his theology on the fact that there 
was an empty grave in the Garden on Resurrection Day. If 
we may put things rather crudely, there is a pragmatic truth 
in History of Religions, as real or more so than academic 
truth and Comparative Religion should be written for the 
heart as well as for the head. H. Fielding Hall’s Soul of a 
heir is a truer book on Buddhism than Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids’ faultless Buddhist Psychology. Prof. Moore 
thinks that “it is not from ignorance and superstition that 
anything can be learned about a religion; at that end they 
are all alike.’”’ (p. xi) With that statement we dare not 
agree. We have learned much Christianity from unlettered 
saints of God and we have also learned from sinners. Even 
with methods of scientific research, which ignore the protests 
of the heart against the vagaries of the mind, much can be 
found in crude forms of religion, as has been done for in- 
stance by Frazer and Miss Harrison. Moreover there is 
besides that end at which all religions are alike, another of 
great value for us. The religions of men are attempts made 
by man to find and to express the Unknown God. Let us 
therefore learn or relearn the facts, from the words of scholars 
and experts; let us also listen to the chords of sorrow and 
joy, of sin and redemption, of faith and despair played on the 
hearts of men, as we think, by the Spirit of God. It may not 
make us more learned but it will help us to know more of 

God’s love with an understanding not of words, not of ideas, 
not of forms or shapes, but not less real for its being unaca- 
demic. The indefinite may be at times a pretty good picture 
of the infinite. 
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CONCERNING THE NATURE OF BALAAM’S VISION 


(NuM. 24: 3-4) 


| 


By H. C. ACKERMAN, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. -_ 


The primitive conception of vision included the trance 
experience. Two words were employed to connote this ab- 
normal psychic state, namely, "*). and 7. These two terms 
were largely synonymous, though ™® indicated primarily 
physical or material (objective) sight. Thus Isa. 28: 7, 3¥ 
nxo3 Cf. also Gen. 16: 13,1 Sam. 9: 9. 7!" was also used some- 
times in this materialistic or literal sense (cf. Ex. 24: 11, Job. 
19: 26, though these instances involved a reading of elemen- 
tary ideas into the word after it had acquired its mature, 
technical significance, z.e., the meaning of an intellectual ap- 
prehension of religious truth.)' But the later and correct idea 
of vision attached to the word 7M is illustrated repeatedly in 
genuine prophecy, as in Hab. I: 1, Eze. 13: 6, for example, 
where intellectual apprehension of religious truth is signified. 

Now, in the narrative of Balaam’s “vision’’ an attempt is 
made to reduce the prophetically right use of the word to 
connote an experience of the trance state. This appears in 
the introduction of the word “‘falling’’ (v. 4), which the 
Sept. translates €v ive, 7.e., falling into trance; and the 
reading of the text is further obscured by the insertion of 
_the phrase ‘‘the eye closed’’ in conjunction with a contra- 
dictory phrase ‘‘eyes open.” This ambiguity the Sept. 
_ rightly resolves by reading 6 aAn@.vas oper. 

It would seem then that there has been an attempt to 
gloss the facts of Balaam’s vision by introducing some ab- 
normal psychology into what is a pure prophetic induction. 


1 Of course AN also acquired in mature prophecy its final technical meaning 
_of vision in the sense of mental insight (cf. Amos 7: 1). 
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The ‘‘falling’’ into hypnosis is merely hypothetical and 
wrongly so, having nothing to do with the real origin of the 
oracle. This fact is testified to by the original correction 
‘“‘having his eyes open.’”’ That is to say, the Seer was not 
asleep or dreaming, but on the contrary wide awake and in 
his right mind. 

We can hardly explain the difficulty by saying that Balaam 
had previously interpreted God’s will blindly, as it were, and 
eventually had been led to judge the situation intelligently. 
We would rather conclude that the manner of Balaam’s 
inspiration, so far as his oracle on Jacob is concerned, is in 
no wise different in reality from the “‘visions”’ of the writing 
prophets, which are, at any rate for the most part, the logical 
technicalities of intellectual perception (truth-seeing), and 
which may be correctly understood without the use of any 
abnormal psychology. 


By SAMUEL A. B. MERCER, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The generally accepted opinion as to the order of the 
three chief words for sin in the Old Testament, namely, 
and needs revision. Speaking of these three 
terms for sin, Kohler, for example, in his Jewish Theology, 
Macmillan, 1918, p. 238, arranges them in the order, §80N, 
ty and Y’B and says that thus they indicate three stages of 
thought. A glance at the use of these words in the Old 
Testament, and at the meaning of their cognates in other 
Semitic languages, will show that the order should be ¥ws, 
xon, with NY representing all periods. That this is the order 
in Dan. 9: 24, in view of the context, is significant. In Ex. 
34: 7, WY is placed first. This is done in order to begin with 
the result of transgression and sin, namely with iniquity. 
In I Kg. 8: 47, Ps. 106: 6, and Dan. 9: 5 we have the same 
order, except that ¥&" is used instead of the general term 
NY, but in the same way that that term is always used, namely, 
to indicate the resultant condition of transgression and sin. 


WorDs FOR SIN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT _ 
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The verb )¥B means to break away from a covenant, é.g., 
I Kg. 12: 19; II Kg. 1: 1:; 3: 5, 7. This is also evident in 
“the use of cognate words, e.g., the Arabic fasaka, Aramaic 
pesak, and the Syriac pesha. This agrees with the earlier 
idea of sin, as the breaking of a law or agreement. The 
verb 85" means to miss the mark, when to hit the mark was 
intended, e.g., Jud. 20: 16; Job. 41: 17. Its cognates agree 
with this idea, e.g., Assyrian hatu, Arabic hatia, Aramaic 
heta, and especially Ethiopic hate’a, which means to fail to 
find, implying an effort to avoid failure. The verb WW 
means to bend, twist, distort, or to be perverse. The noun 
derived therefrom is used in a collective sense to represent 
guilt, which is contracted by sinning, e.g., Gen. 15: 16; Ex. 
(20: 5; 34: 7. It thus indicates the resultant condition of 
transgression and sin. Its Arabic cognate ‘away, means to 
be in a state of error, to be led astray; and its Hebrew sub- 
stitute indicates a habit or state of sin. 

Thus the idea at the root of the word Y’® leads us back toa 
primitive conception of sin, as a transgression of a law, 
whether, in itself, ritual or moral; that at the root of the word 
8D indicates a later period, when men began to differentiate 
acts; and the word fY¥ simply indicates the condition of 
-sinfulness. Nevertheless, in Old Testament literature, as 
it has been handed down to us, these distinctions were not 
always observed by writers, just as many other words for 
sin and guilt were more or less indiscriminately used. The 
word which represents sin as an immoral act is 8®" and is 
equivalent to the Greek apapria, 

Terms remain but their content changes with time. In 
the preprophetic period, very little distinction was made 
Polat ritual and moral errors, e.g., Josh. 7: 11; I Sam. 14: 
35f.; 38; 15: 24; 15: 22; Ex. 21: 1; Deut. 4: 13-14. The 
greatest error of all before the time of Amos was idolatry. 
In fact, during this early period, a ritual error was sometimes 
considered more sinful than what we would now call a 
moral error, é.g., it was sinful to number the people of Israel 
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(II Sam. 24), but it was perfectly in order for Jephthah to 
offer his daughter in sacrifice (Jud. 11: 34ff), just as, accord- 
ing to Shinto ideas, dirt is worse than moral guilt. After 
the preaching of the great prophets, however, the term 
eB developed in connotation. The idea of Yahweh as a 
world god gave rise to the idea of absolute justice and right- 
-eousness, and consequently the ideas underlying old terms for 
‘sin had to change. This stage is represented by the normal 
content of the term 80M, though ¥® is also used, but with a 
developed content. The term ?¥ is colourless as regards a 
technical power of moral distinction. Previous to Amos it 
referred to a state of sin, which may have resulted largely 
from ritual error; and yet, after the time of Amos, it referred 
to a state of sin which was believed to have been the result 
of real moral error. Philologically, therefore, ¥’® repre- 
sents the earlier period; 8®M, the later; and )Y represents the 


error or both combined. 
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REVIEWS 
Outlines. By Felix Adler. D. Appleton and Company, London: 1918. 


This is a profoundly impressive work. It is the rounded, 
mature, and mellow product of the thought of an ethical — 
philosopher, practical moral leader, and deeply cultivated | 
man. It has been more or less looked forward to for yearsby _- 
those who have followed the author’s lesser works and marked 
the growth of his teaching, both on the platform of the a 
Seciety for Ethical Culture and to students in Columbia _ 
University. Alien in vital respects to the Christian Church © —_ = 
as has been his great work of founding and leading the Ethical © 
Society, yet the essential moral note iscommon to both,and 
Dr. Adler’s work after all has to do with the ethical inspiring __ 
of those who in any case are remote from the Church, and 
likely to remain so. 

The reviewer says this as one who is in radical disagree- 
ment with the ethical philosophy of the book. Yet philo- 
sophical literature is so largely an expression of the tem- © 
perament, the moral life of the philosopher that the reviewer — 
may feel the aptness of Carlyles remark after his walk with 
Sterling, ‘‘not disagreeing except in opinion.”’ 

The book opens with a brief intellectual and spiritual 
autobiography. Much philosophy is autobiography in dis- 
guise, and it is an advantage in this case to have the personal 
record so frankly and simply given to us. Would that we © 
had more philosophical autobiography from writers of such 
eminence! The author tells us of his ethical interest and | 
beginnings, his relation to the Hebrew religion, his passing _ 
debt to Emerson—whom he describes as “a kind of eagle 
circling high up in the ether ’’—his study of the teachings of © 
Jesus, what he gained and what he seemed to miss in them, | 
his work for social reform, the influence of his vocation on | 
inner development. 
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The second Book contains the metaphysical doctrine which 
he places at the foundation of ethics. This is essentially 
a doctrine of the worth of the individual. Our sense of moral 
duty toward men requires a reason, a foundation. Why 
should we bestir ourselves to aid wretched human beings? 
If they suffer, so does the animal creation. There must be 
something in the true nature of all men, however vile, that 
entitles them to moral interest on our part. They must have 
not only wants but real worth. Now this worth of theirs 
is by no means always manifest in our experience of them. 
We must assume then for each of them a true self, a super- 
sensible being by which they are members of the true spiritual 
universe in which each bears his unique indispensable part. 

This true world of spiritual entities is behind the veil and 


-wrapt in mystery. It is out of space and timeless, yet each 


is sure that he has his place in it. It is, if we may say so 


a kind of timeless Heaven, not placed in the future because 
dateless. In thinking of it we think of the realm in which the 
truth of our being is realized and in which the truth of our 
relation to every other being and of his to us is realized also. 
It is the ideal moral order but it is a reality, which we postu- 
late of necessity because our ethical life unmistakeably de- 
mands the postulate. The worth of an individual is not 
at all his value for practical ends, it is an ultimate fact in him 
which all that is moral in us asserts and discerns but which 
the more we know it the less we can find in his visible life. 
Thus our finite moral life points to the infinite. There is 
not a moral object, such as happiness for the race, to be 
attained in the future by our righteous action. On the 
contrary the good ends we set ourselves can never be fully 
attained. This law of frustration is essential in Dr. Adler’s 
philosophy. It is by discovering as each one does that he 
cannot attain in the world of time any of the particular ends 
for which he strives that he comes to see that the true rest for 
the soul is in the thought, the world behind the veil, in the great 
harmonious company of real selves. The failure here is the 
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enlarging revelation which lifts our eyes to a higher realm for 
satisfaction. Thus Dr. Adler’s philosophy of life takes on 
an austere sublimation, an iron pathos, and the effect this 
has at the close of the book when we reach the pages on the 
farewell to life is profoundly moving. 

‘‘As to my empirical self, I let go my hold on it. I see it 
perish with the same indifference which the materalist as- 
serts, for whom man is but a compound of physical matter 
and physical force. It is the real self, of which the empirical 
was the substratum, upon which I tighten my hold. I do 
not assert immortality, since immortality, like creation, 
is a bridge between the phenomenal and the spiritual levels. 
Creation is the bridge at the beginning; immortality the 
bridge at the end. Were I able to build the bridge, I should 
know. I do not affirm immortality. I affirm the real and 
irreducible existence of the essential self. Or, rather, as my 
last act, I affirm that the ideal of perfection which my mind 
inevitably conceives has its counterpart in the ultimate 
reality of things, is the truest reading of that reality whereof 
man is capable. I turn away from the thought of the self, 
even the essential self, as if that could be my chief concern, 
toward the vaster infinite whole in which the self is integrally 
preserved. I affirm that there verily is an eternal divine 
life, a best beyond the best I can think or imagine, in which 
all that is best in me, and best in those who are dear to me, 
is contained and continued. In this sense I bless the uni- 
verse. And to be able to bless the universe in one’s last moments 
is the supreme prize which man can wrest from life’s struggles, 
life’s experience.” 

“‘T look back upon my life once more, and am grateful for 
the eternal worth which it was permitted me in this frail 
vessel of my mortal existence to hold, for the shimmer of the 
spiritual reality of things which I was permitted to see; 
grateful especially to those who loved me, and whom I was 
permitted to love, and who were to me in some measure 
revealers of the eternal life. . . . 
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“It is upon those we love that we must anchor ourselves 
spiritually in the last moments. The sense of interconnected- 
ness with them stands out vividly by way of contrast at the 
very moment when our mortal connection with them is about 
to be dissolved. And the interwining of our life with theirs, 
the living in the life that is in them, is but a part of our living 
in the infinite manifold of the spiritual life. The thought of 
this, as apprehended, not in terms of knowledge, but in 
immediate experience, begets the peace that passeth under- 
standing. And it is upon the bosom of that peace that we 
can pass safely out of the realm of time and space.”’ 

It is the steadfast sustension of the purest ethical devotion 
that marks this as a book apart. The word ethical is some- 
what dry and flat and it may have occured to some of us 
to wonder why a quasi-religious society should be founded 
for ‘ethical culture” and especially why it should elect to 
be called by that name: but we see that in our author’s mind 
the laws and norms of ethics take to themselves the quality 
of holiness and glow with an inward and eternal preciousness. 
In the last analysis they resolve themselves into the super- 
sensible, the metaphysical world of spiritual substances 
“the infinite holy community” which world is the object of 
his worship. We have here indeed a pure ethical religion, 
because the ethical relations become an object of worship. 

In Book III we have the applications of the doctrine to 
the personal life ‘‘under the captions of the Three Shadows of 
Sickness, Sorrow and Sin, and also to the principal so-called 
Rights to Life, Property, Reputation.” 

“The fourth and last part applies the theory to the social 
institutions, to the Family, the Vocation, the State, the 
International Society, and the Church, these institutions 
being considered as an expanding series through which the 
individual is to pass on his pilgrimage in the direction of the 
supreme spiritual end.”’ 

The first principle of ethics, says the author, may be ex- 
pressed in the following formulas: 
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A. Act as a member of the ethical manifold (the infinite 
spiritual universe). 

B. Act so as to achieve uniqueness (complete individualiza- 
tion—the most completely individualized act is the most 
ethical). 

C. Act so as to elicit in another the distinctive, unique 
quality characteristic of him as a fellow-member of the 
infinite whole. 

This becomes the supreme ethical rule: ‘“‘ Act so as to elicit 
the best in others and thereby in thyself.”” In showing us how 
this ethical principle is to guide us in all relations the author 
shows the joint influence of long thought and of long ex- 
perience as a practical leader, preacher, and, we may add, 
pastor. The sustained elevation, the peculiar tenderness and 
delicacy that are linked with his respect for the “ spiritual 
numen in others,”’ the tenacious clutch of moral principle in 
every relation of life marks the whole treatment. There is 
perhaps no finer example of these qualities than the treat- 
ment of bereavement. Much of the practical “applications” 
is of high permanent value apart from the theory on which 
the author regards it as founded. It may be taken as rather © 
the expression of the instincts of a great soul and a great ob- 
server than as the deduction from a philosophy. 

As to that philosophy the writer is unable to follow Dr. 
Adler even in its first principles and even apart from his 
substitution of a Godless community of souls for the King- 
dom of God. To deify the ethical relations and categories — 
is merely a form of that character-worship, that forgetfulness 
that morality exists to meet the needs of life, of which the pres- 
ent writer has written in former issues of the Anglican Theolog- 
ical Review Morality becomes sacred because it is so fraught 
with consequences for life. Morality is for man, not man 
for morality. Morality is for happiness, ‘‘in widest com- 
monly spread,’’ not happiness for a mere ornament or inci- 
dent of morality. Dr. Adler’s is a noble and distinguished 
version of the doctrine of man for morality. This results at 
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certain passing stages of the book in a singular blankness % 

toward mere instinctive human claims. He wants to know 

_ why we should help ‘‘the man in the slums.”” The mere fact 

- that the man needs our help is not enough. We are not in 

reason called to help him, it seems, unless he has some philo- 

_ sophic title to our respect, a metaphysical worth in the eyes of 

philosophy. But the real call to help ‘the man in the slums” 

is that he has feelings. If not a sparrow falls without our : 
Father, His heed is given simply because the sparrow too 
has feelings. Sympathy, says Dr. Adler, is not enough, it is 
“notoriously intermittent.”’ Yes, but it is eternally there in 
human nature to be reached, and in God it is not intermittent. 
_Might not the veneration for metaphysical ‘“‘worth”’ be at 
- least equally intermittent? In Dr. Adler’s scheme conscience 
is the exalted, supreme fact in the universe. In the Christian 


| scheme heart, the heart of God is the supreme fact, the key to 


the moral order and our conscience is ultimately derivative 
from it. The rule, ‘‘So act as to elicit the best in others and 
thereby in thyself’’ assumes that we already know what is the 
best, how to identify it. But that is what a supreme rule may 
| not assume, because it is the function of a supreme rule to tell 
us what is the best, how to identify it. We are thus left 
without a final clue. We have not the clear guidance of the 
— Do that which most makes (in the long run) for 


the general happiness. 
None the less this will remain a book apart. Would that 
every moral leader in the church had the same keen vision of 
principle and unflagging zeal to track it through the con- 
fusion of life. The classic quality of style, a certain quiet _ 
: prophetic grandeur of tone, the deep spirituality, make the 
reading of the volume an experience not easily to be forgotten. 
DICKINSON S. MILLER. 
Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition. By Leonard W. 
King. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1918, pp. 
155. $1.35. 
This book is the Schweich Lectures for 1916, in which an 
attempt is made to accommodate familiar facts in the realm 
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which has recently come to light. The most remarkable of 
this new material is a document which relates in poetical 
narrative an account of creation, of Antediluvian history, 
and of the Deluge. There are three lectures. The first 
deals with the traditional origins of civilization in Egypt, 
Babylon, and Palestine, dealing especially with the new 
Sumerian King-lists and the newly recovered fragments of 
the Palermo Stone. The second lecture is most interesting. 
Here Professor King discusses the Deluge stories and com- 
pares with them the new Sumerian version. This new ver- 
sion is found to be the Sumerian origin of the Semitic De- 
luge story; it contains no astrological Motifs; and influenced 
the Hebrew story indirectly through the Semetic-Babylonian. 
The most probable period of contact was soon after the 
settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan. The third lecture is 
equally interesting. It deals with the Creation and the 
Dragon Myth, and the problem of Babylonian parallels in 
Hebrew tradition. Here also the author traces the Hebrew 
account of Creation through Semitic-Babylonia to Sumeria, 
and shows that, though Palestine was so near to Egypt, the 
Hebrews did not respond to Egyptian culture except in mater- 
ial ideals. This last statement is perhaps the only point in 
the whole book which is open to serious doubt. It is not 
at all certain that Egypt did not very considerably influence 
the religious and moral ideals of Israel. However, Pro- 
fessor King is unequalled in his ability to treat the Sumerian 
and Semitic side of his subject—the most important side— 
and has done so in a remarkably sane and brilliant manner. 
This book is the very last word on the relation between 
Israel and Mesopotamia in Creation and Deluge matters. 
A new edition should correct the inconsistency in the spelling 
of Tell (pp. 138, 88) in Tell el-Amarna. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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Prophecy and Authority. A Study in the History of the Doctrine and Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. By Kemper Fullerton. New York, The Macmillan Co.: 
1918, pp. xxi + 214. $1.50 net. 


Professor Fullerton has written a scholarly book to com- 
bat dogmatic control in Scriptural exegesis, particularly in its 
authoritative bearing upon the principles of prophetic pre- 
diction and fulfilment. He cuts at the root of all methods 
of doctrinal preference which would tend unwarrantably to 
complicate a purely historical method of Biblical research — 
and falsify exegetical facts. The gist of his discussion lies’ 
in the treatment of the iva wdnpoby relation. In pleading 
for the abandonment of dogmatic constructions of interpre- 
tation and in support of the true historical method of pro- 
cedure in Scriptural study he surveys the whole field of 
prophetic interpretation through the Patristic and Modern 
periods. His argument, rich in detail and most closely 
reasoned, will no doubt commend itself to many persons who © 
have not as yet attained unto the scientific standpoint in— 
Bible study as well as re-confirm the minds of those who have — 
long maintained the intelligent position. 

It is a pity that ideas of Messianic fulfilment have been 
so distorted by pushing apocalyptic literalness to such a 
pass as to make a book of this kind necessary. That such is 
the case, however, the sporadic visions of modern Miuillen- 
nialism only too plainly demonstrate—though more in pro- 
testant than in catholic circles. It is a pity because the over- 
emphasis of figurative prediction, anomalous and anachronous | 
when divorced from the original setting, dulls the sense of 
the true Messianic ideal. What is needed today to counteract — 
such tendencies of religious aberration is an interpretation of 
the ‘“‘ Kingdom of God”’ in terms of the ‘“‘ Democracy of God,” 
which is the true meaning, if the New Testament conception 
of the divine reign on earth bears out and consummates the 
principles of the Hebrew commonwealth. The near-sighted- 
ness of those who look for a Messianic economy out of the 
heavens rather than one to be built up on earth through the 
grace-activities of the Incarnation of our Lord could be 
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corrected by a sympathetic study of the lead of thought 


suggested by this volume. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


De Profeten des Ouden Verbonds. Door G. Ch. Aalders. Kampen: J. H. Kok, _ 
1919, pp. 286. ; 


The main purpose of this study is to attempt to show the 
development of the idea of prophecy. The work begins with 
a study of the words for “prophet,’”’ but the author brings 
forth nothing new. He objects to K6nig’s attempt to show 
that the difference between 7 and 7" corresponds to that 
between true and false prophet, and concludes that a sharp 
distinction between them cannot be made. He refers to Is. 
30: 10 in this connection. In defining the work of a prophet 
he treats at full length his character of servant, messenger, 
and watcher, and declares him to be the recipient of divine 
revelation. To him God speaks by deed as well as by word, 
and the prophet passively listens to God and actively de- 
clares the message to his hearers. Then follows a series of 
interesting chapters on the ways and means of prophetic 
revelation, seeing its origin in the Spirit of God. Chapter 
six deals with the organic character of prophetic inspiration, 
chapter seven with the subject of divination, and chapter 
eight with the means of communicating the revelation. 
The succeeding chapters take up most interesting aspects of 
prophetic activity, the best of which is probably that on the 
self-consciousness of the prophet. In chapter eighteen Dr. 
Aalders spreads his net wide in order to compare Israelitish 
prophecy with that of other peoples. In this he has fallen far 
short of what might have been expected. He does not even 
say a word about the question of Egyptian prophecy. 

The author’s point of view is decidedly conservative, and 
somewhat unscientific. He actually argues for the exilic 
origin of Daniel and for the unity of Israel. But although 
these out-of-date convictions render the work precarious in 
many respects, and positively unreliable in others, yet from 
a psychological point of view there have been very few studies 
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of Old Testament prophecy ever written which have treated 
this great theme with equal understanding and insight. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


1919, pp. viii + 135. 

This little volumes contains thirty-eight ‘‘readings in 
Church History for Lent and other times.’’ It is intended 
to give “the ordinary reader some information about the 
greater characters, the Christian literature, and the Church 
life of the second century.” This purpose it fulfils admirably 
and it will prove valuable to any priest or teacher desiring to 
conduct a class in the study of this period, or to anyone be- 
ginning such a study. Inasmuch as its appeal is to the ordi- 
nary reader rather than to the advanced student, a chrono- 
logical table and a more abundant use of dates in the text 
would have added to its value. 


The Second Century. By J. P. Whitney, B. D. New York: The Macmillan a” 


WALTER F. WHITMAN 


Reunion. By S. L. Ollard, M. A. Milwaukee; Morehouse, 1919, pp. 135, 
$1.15. 

In four brief chapters, the well known author of A History 
of the Oxford Movement, has given us a summary of the chief 
attempts toward Reunion on the part of the Anglican Com- 
musion in the direction of (1) Rome, (2) the East, (3) Foreign 
Reformed, and (4) English Protestantism. The book is 
hardly more than a summary, and we wish that it might have 
been expanded—but even with its irritating curtness, it is 
a most valuable book for the present day. To those who are 
not familiar with the subject, it will come as a surprise to 
learn how many earnest and repeated efforts the Anglican 
Church has made on behalf of the Unity of Christendom. 
We earnestly wish that our Commission of Faith and Order 
might see its way clear to publish and circulate this little 
volume as one of its own works. It is just what is needed 
gently but effectively to break down the habitual Anglican 
inertia, and to arouse interest and suggest possibilities in 
the reunion movement of today. 
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One point stands out clearly after the perusal of this book, 
and that is the real need for official pronouncements from the 
standpoint of theological scholarship rather than of ecclesi- 
astical politics. For instance, what we think about the 
various types of Scandinavian Orders—Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Danish—should not be left to the individual predilec- 
tions of this bishop and of that theologian. We frequently 
talk about the “policy judgments” of Rome, but our own 
Anglican history has been only too full of them. It is not 
creditable either to our honesty nor our intelligence to keep 
such a question as the above in the sphere of politics. Simi- 
larly if our own Concordat, as recently approved by General 
Convention, is to have any moral weight, it must be justi- 
fied theologically, historically, and constitutionally, rather 
than on the characteristic Anglican argument that “‘some- 
thing must be done.”’ 

This little book would serve admirably as the foundation of 


a course of Lenten addresses. 
LEICESTER C. LEwIs 


A Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Reverend Antony Koch, D.D., Adapted 
and Edited by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder, Vol. I, 1918, pp. 293; 
Vol. II, 1919, pp. 230. $1.50 each. 

Dr. Antony Koch is the distinguished professor of Moral 
Theology in the Catholic Faculty in the University of Tubin- 
gen. It is planned to translate his two bulky German books 
on Morals into a series of five handy volumes, of which the 
first two are before us. In Vol. I come the Introduction 
and discussion of the nature of morality, and in Vol. II the 
consideration of sin and the Means of Grace. 

We shall look forward to having the complete set in Eng- 
lish, as it will immediately take its place as a standard work 
in its subject. Dr. Koch represents all that is good in ortho- 
dox South German Catholicism, and that is saying a great 
deal. The work is marked by the characteristics of that 
School, a fine moral sense, thorough grounding in the sources, 
unswerving devotion to the facts of history. To turn from 
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the Moral Theology of St. Alphonsus Liguori to that of 
Professor Koch is like coming from a subway to the riverside, 
Of course this work does not meet the ever growing demand. 
in both the Roman and Anglican Communions, for a text- 
book of Moral Theology based upon the accepted results of 
the critical study of the Bible and of the comparative history 
of religions. There is today probably no one work more — 
needed by earnest clergy than a Moral Theology loyal to 
Catholic standards and yet avoiding the presuppositions 
repudiated by both Old and New Testament scholars. The 
conclusions might indeed be word for word the traditional 
ones, but the supporting scaffolding must be modernized. 
There is hardly a fundamental axiom, in such a textbook as 
Koch’s—admirable of its kind as it is—which is not denied 
today by historical scholarship. It is not helpful to Catholic 
living to pretend to presuppose in moral studies what one 
adjudges false elsewhere. LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


The Pilgrims and Their History. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1918, pp. x + 310. $2.00. 

The study of sixteenth century Christianity has been much 
enriched by previous volumes of Dr. Usher, and this present 
volume continues the valuable series of investigations. He 
studies the Puritan impulse in England at Scrooby and Auster- 
field, the migration to Holland, the venture across the At- 
lantic, and the early and distinctive years of the Plymouth 
Colony. His conclusions, of interest in view of many Puritan 
legends, are: ‘‘that the Pilgrims were not subject to active 
persecution from Church or State; that Robinson’s congrega- 
tion at Leyden was considerably smaller than most students 
have estimated; and that the really significant achievement 
was not the emigration itself, but the economic success of 
the years 1621 to 1627”’ (p. vii). 

The book is of primary importance for any just estimate 
of the attitude of the English Church toward the Puritan 
Movement. LEICESTER C. LEWIs 
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The Venerable Bede. By the Rt. Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1919, pp. xvi + 327. $3.50. 

The story of Bede and of the Church in Northumbria is 
ever new and full of interest, and in this enlarged edition of — 
Bishop Browne’s earlier work of forty years ago, we have the | 
results of a labor of love in the study of the earlySaxon Church 
in Northern England. Not only the career of Bede, but the ——© 
varied and rich life of the Church at the end of the seventh  _© 
and the beginning of the eighth century is here pictured by 
one who is entitled to be ‘‘ Vice-President of the Society of © 
Antiquaries.’”’ It is a book which will be read with delight by _ 
all who love the primitive days of Anglican Christianity. 
LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


The Greek Orthodox Church. By Rev. Constantine Callinicos, B.D. New York: 
Longmans, 1918, pp. 59. $1.25 net. ; 
This is an admirable little textbook of information by — 

the Protopresbyter of the Greek Church of the Annunciation — 

in Manchester, England. In simple fashion it describes the 

Eastern Churches geographically, constitutionally, and theo- 

logically. If every vestryman would master the knowledge | 

in this tiny volume, our Commission on Faith and Order 
would have no fear of home support. 

LEICESTER C. LEWIs 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


In these days when we have bankers deciding on the in- 
clusion of All Souls’ Day in the calendar, politicians measuring 
out the amount of homage to be given to the King of Kings 
in the Holy Eucharist, and an ex-ambassador objecting to 
the blessing of the grave (lest the departed ‘‘go to Rome?”’), 
it is not surprising to find that a former prefect of the Vatican 
Library tried his hand at emending the title page. In his 
Codex Liturgicus Ecclesie Universe (Rome, 1754) Joseph 
Assemanus gives the English Communion Office in Latin, 
“‘ex libro impresso an. 1681 Londini apud Sam. Mearne, 
cui Titulus Liturgia seu liber Precum Communium, -et ad- 
ministrationis Sacramentorum, aliorum Rituum, atque ce@re- 
moniarum juxta usum Ecclesie Anglicane”’ (tom. IV, pars 
iii, p. xxxvii). The copy before him was a late edition of 
Durel’s translation, from the title page of which Assemanus, 
with more or less care, omitted the (capitalized) word EC- 
CLESIZ after: ceremoniarum. Were the authors of the 
Proposed Book of 1786 aware of their distinguished pred- 


ecessor? 


The contrasts in twenty five years! 

In the Baltimore Ceremonial of 1894 are the following 
words of Preface. ‘‘The closest fidelity to approved Roman 
custom will insure perfection in carrying out any ceremony, 
and for this reason it is expected that the present edition of 
the Ceremonial will prove even more acceptable than its 
_ predecessors.”’ (8th Edition of ‘“‘ The Ceremonial’’ approved 
_ by Card. Gibbons, Philadelphia, 1894. _p.x.) 

In the recent Ceremonial of Adrian Fortescue come these 
words. ‘“‘In case of doubt the next standard (after law) is 
custom, recognized and approved by the bishop of the diocese. 
This means, for us here, custom in our English dioceses. It 
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is a mistake, from the point of view of Canon Law, to take 
the local customs of the city of Rome as our standard. .. . 
This book then will, it is hoped, give no encouragement to 
that excessive and uncanonical Romanizing, which instead 
of going to legitimate sources of Canon Law, follows the 
easier path of ignorant copying of everything done in that 
city.”” (Adrian Fortescue, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described, London, 1918, pp. xx—xxi.) 

-: With apologies to the Society of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

L. 
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